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| June, 1957 


Who Bargains for Management? 


In this day of collective bargaining, no one would argue 
that the effectiveness of a company’s bargaining team is 
_ unimportant. The only questions that arise are those con- 
' cerning how to achieve the most desirable goal of a good 
bargaining team. For instance, do companies find large 
| negotiating teams preferable to smaller ones? And who are 
| the men on the team, and what are their positions in the 
company? How do they work together? Does everybody get 
a chance to talk at the bargaining table or does management 
_ designate one spokesman for the group? And what do com- 
| panies do if the union tries to by-pass the negotiating com- 
_ mittee? 

Tn the article starting on page 198, all these questions are 
investigated on the basis of a survey of 239 companies here 
and in Canada. Not surprisingly, the answers in many cases 
_ yary with the size of the company involved. For small com- 
panies and large, you'll find the whole story in “Who Bar- 

gains for Management?” 


|. GAW with a SUB Twist 


What happens when a company is faced with the night- 
“mare prospect of having to pay off on an annual wage guar- 
_antee in the face of closing down an entire operation? 

This sort of nightmare, no doubt, is one of the reasons why 
/management has fought the GAW so hard. And the story 
| starting on the next page—which chronicles just such a situa- 
‘ tion—will probably not make any company more inclined 
toward granting a wage guarantee. Yet, with the coopera- 
tion of the union involved, this company was able to work 
out a basis for paying off its guarantee that was considerably 
less painful than might have been the case. The key was 
converting the GAW to a supplementary unemployment 
| benefits base. This meant that the company could deduct 
unemployment compensation or other income from the 
‘amount it owed each laid-off employee. 

| How this was worked out and how the company has fared 
| so far are told in “GAW with a SUB Twist.” 


| New Haven Small Plant Medical Program 


Trying to keep up with the larger companies in terms of 
| employee services can work a real hardship on the smaller 
concern. The small company often wants to give its employ- 
ees some of the more essential benefits but it just may not be 
able to afford the cost. ; 

| Such was the case with six small companies in New Haven, 
| Connecticut, when they decided that they could offer their 
/employees a complete in-plant medical service if they set 
|up their program on a cooperative basis. As a result, the 
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companies initiated a plan whereby they share the cost of a 
doctor and some of the more expensive medical equipment, 
while each provides its own nursing personnel and medical 
quarters, 

For more on how this cooperative effort works, turn to 
“New Haven Small Plant Medical Program” starting on 
page 202. 

@ @ e 
Canada 


Discussions surrounding the recent national elections in 
Canada have stressed the many changes that have occurred 
in that country in recent years. Most of these changes have 
been brought about because of a rapidly expanding economy, 
with a tremendous increase in basic industry. Since Canadian 
industry is expanding so rapidly, its problems are of interest 
to United States as well as Canadian business. Along that 
line, you may have noticed that for the past few months 
“Labor Press Highlights” has included a special section on 
Canada. (The current “Canadian Labor Press Highlights” 
appears on page 207.) And this month a separate article and 
table, “Recent Significant Pay Settlements in Canada,” have 
been added to the regular coverage of wage adjustments. 
Both these articles are prepared by the Board’s Canadian 
Office. 

The reader will note, too, that the whole section on pay 
settlements (formerly “Wage Adjustments Announced”) 
has been revamped. Not only are the United States and 
Canadian settlements treated separately, but the Board has 
attempted to include in the tables only those agreements 
that it considers the most important or trend setting. And 
for greater clarity and accuracy, wage and salaried adjust- 
ments are detailed separately. For all these changes, turn to 
the significant pay settlement tables on pages 226 and 230. 


e @ e 
Attitude Surveys and Anonymity 


Tt has long been an assumption in industry that an em- 
ployee with a real gripe or criticism may hesitate to express 
it when face to face with the boss or a signed survey. There- 
fore, most companies try to keep their attitude surveys 
anonymous, and some go to great lengths to insure this. 

However, the experience of one company, General Finance 
Corporation of Evanston, Illinois, may indicate that this 
assumption should be filed under “false myths.” When it 
distributes an attitude survey among its employees, General 
Finance tells them to sign their names or not as they 
please. However, it has found that employees who have a 
real criticism want to be known. In fact the company has 
found that “those who identify themselves are stronger and 
more frank in their comments than those who do not.” 

For more on the experience of this company, turn to “At- 
titude Surveys and Anonymity” on page 206. 


GAW with a SUB Twist 


Here is the story of how one company with a guaranteed annual wage clause 


in its contract has worked out at least a partial solution with the 


union—in the face of paying off on 100% of the guarantee 


T IS OFTEN SAID that the unpredictable cost of 
an annual wage guarantee—or the unlimited lia- 
bility it represents—has caused management in gen- 
eral to fear GAW plans. But actually, the cost of an 
annual wage guarantee is not unlimited, and the 
amount can be easily computed. It’s 40 hours x 52 
weeks x the average hourly wage x the number of 
employees covered by the guarantee. So not knowing 
how much a GAW plan could cost isn’t the real prob- 
lem. Rather, the thought of having to pay that amount 
and the probable impact of such a liability upon the 
financial health of the company is the thing that ap- 
palls management. 

Just how appalling this can be was brought home 
sharply to Rice-Stix, Inc. late last year. Rice-Stix is 
a manufacturer of work clothing and a wholesale dis- 
tributor of dry goods. At its peak, it employed over 
4,500 people at its various installations. Seven hun- 
dred of these were in the company’s St. Louis ware- 
house operations and were represented by Local 688 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

In 1953, Rice-Stix, like quite a few other St. Louis 
companies, agreed to a Teamster demand that in- 
cluded a five-year contract containing an annual wage 
guarantee. The annual wage clause in these Teamster 
contracts was fairly standard. It called for 2,000 hours 
of employment per year for 60% of the bargaining 
unit. 

In 1953, few of the companies accepting the Team- 
ster GAW pattern envisioned a cutback to 60% of 
the work force, Rice-Stix included. True, changes in 
methods of warehousing and distribution were antici- 
pated, and these would probably mean cutbacks. But 
limiting the GAW to 60% of the employees seemed to 
take care of that. So paying off on the guarantee, 
while an uncomfortable possibility, was not too prob- 
able—or so it seemed in 1953. 

But by 1955, Rice-Stix profits had dropped consid- 
erably, and by 1956 the company was in the red with 
thoughts of liquidation. Layoffs soon reached the point 
where the company would have to meet its guaranteed 
obligation. The total potential liability, with wages 
averaging about $1.70 per hour, was close to $1.5 
million. 

The situation was thought provoking to say the 
least, for the union as well as the company. The prob- 
lem for both of them was how to live up to the 


guarantee, yet reduce potential costs to the compan 
The solution they reached called for implement 
the guarantee through a mechanism similar to th 
used in the various supplementary unemployme 
benefit plans negotiated in other industries. The co1 
pany would make contributions to a fund from whi 
payments would be made to supplement unemplo 
ment compensation received by the laid-off employee 
This SUB mechanism in no way reduced the co1 
pany’s commitment of 2,000 hours of work per et 
ployee or the equivalent take-home pay if the m 
were laid off. But it, together with other procedur 
did allow Rice-Stix to considerably cut the cost 

making good on that guarantee. 


RICE-STIX GAW COMMITMENT 


As indicated, the five-year contract signed by Ric 
Stix in March, 1958, called for a guaranteed annu 
wage, covering 60% of the employees in the bargai 
ing unit. Specifically it stated, “the first 420 employe 
on the seniority list shall be guaranteed employme 
for at least 2,000 straight-time hours each contra 
year beginning March 1, 1953.” The guarantee w 
to be “absolute.” Overtime hours worked would n 
offset it, and the only exceptions permitted were f 
employees “who failed or refused to work, were d 
charged for cause, or for military leave or for leav 
of absence.” Escape provisions covering emergenc’ 
or acts of God beyond the employer’s control, whi 
often appear in traditional GAW plans, were not pz 
of this plan. (The GAW clause from the Rice-Si 
contract is shown in the box starting on page 196.) 

The only “out” for the company came under t 
provision that the guarantee was to be effective fre 
March 1, 1953, through March 1, 1955, and year-t 
year thereafter for the five-year period—unless t 
company gave a sixty-day notice of its desire to mo 
ify or terminate the GAW. The union, however, w 
allowed to strike if no agreement was reached | 
modification. Since refusal to take a strike was one 
the reasons for signing the five-year contract with t 
wage guarantee, this “out” was really academic. 

In 1954 and 1955, business fell off, and profits we 
down to less than 2% of assets. Rice-Stix was al 
engaged in a proxy fight with an outside group th 
sought control of the company. The Teamster’s loc 
in order to relieve part of the financial pressure on t 
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company, waived the annual wage increases called for 
in the remaining years of the contract and agreed to 
defer the company’s pension and insurance contribu- 
tions until such time as the company’s profit position 
reached 5% of assets. (See box on page 217.) But the 
union would not wipe out the guarantee. As a matter 
of fact, the guarantee assumed even greater impor- 
tance as extended layoffs loomed. 

By the fall of 1955, layoffs at Rice-Stix had become 

extensive and reached the “first 420 on the seniority 
roster.” The company then ceased layoffs and counted 
on normal attrition for further reductions. Quits, dis- 
charges, and retirements during the next year did 
help reduce the work force. But by the end of 1956, 
with 350 employees remaining, it became apparent 
that a sizable layoff was called for. 
_ At this point both the company and union took 
another look at the wage guarantee. Just what had 
they agreed upon? From the clause itself, neither 
could be positive. And a series of problems arose in 
interpreting its provisions. 

1. How many hours was each laid-off employee 
guaranteed? The contract said 2,000 hours. Normally, 
in guaranteeing 2,000 hours in a given year, the hours 
already worked are deducted from the guarantee. 
Thus, if an employee has already worked 1,500 hours 
since the beginning of the contract year and then is 
laid off, the company would only have to pay for an 
additional 500 hours. 

But the Rice-Stix agreement called for 2,000 hours 
each year of the five-year contract. Did this mean 
that each of the employees had been guaranteed 
10,000 hours over the five-year period? The union 
made it clear from the outset that this had been the 
intent of the clause. As of December, 1956, the con- 
tract still had almost a year and a half to run. So from 
the union’s view, each employee had at least 3,000 
hours remaining under the guarantee. 

The company contended that, under the seniority 
provisions of the contract, a laid-off employee retained 
seniority for only one year and was then dropped from 
the seniority list. This, according to the company, 
limited the guarantee to 2,000 hours per employee. 
In the case of an employee laid off after working 1,500 
hours in a year, for example, the company felt obli- 
gated to pay only the remaining 500 hours during the 
year plus 1,500 hours during the next year, after which 
the employee would have lost his seniority. 

2. What was guaranteed, work or wages? And if 
wages, how much? The contract clause was clearly 
labeled “guaranteed annual wage.” But the body of 
the clause guaranteed “employment for at least 2,000 
straight-time hours.” In the absence of employment, 
had the company obligated itself to pay 2,000 hours of 
straight-time wages? Or was it obligated to pay the 
laid-off employee wages plus the insurance, pensions, 
holiday and vacation allowances that he would have 
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received had he worked? And what if the employee 
found other employment on a full or part-time basis? 
Should the company continue to pay under the guar- 
antee? 

The union contended that since the guarantee was 
absolute, the company literally owed each laid-off 
employee full wages plus any perquisites of the job for 
2,000 hours. This obligation, according to the union, 
was independent of any employment or other income 
the laid-off employee might get. The company said 
this was a fatuous contention. 

3. Who was to receive the wage guarantee? Under 
the contract, low-seniority people are laid off first. 
But the union soon found that when the possibility of 
2,000 hours of wages went with the layoff, the high- 
seniority people kicked. They wanted to be laid off 
first and then be recalled before they were dropped 
from the seniority roster. Upon recall, they would 
bump some lower seniority employees, who could then 
draw on their guarantees. The Teamster officials rec- 
ognized the cost and administrative problems that 
such a procedure would create. 

4. When and how should the employee receive pay? 
No procedures had been set up under the guaranteed 
annual wage plan. Actually all the clause seemed to 
symbolize was an intent, with not much thought given 
to its implementation. 

These then, in brief, were some of the key problems 
that had to be resolved. In meeting with the union, 
the company hoped to clarify exactly what its obliga- 
tion was to the laid-off employees. It hoped to create 
a mechanism that would allow it to cut its potential 
costs by the amount of unemployment compensation 
the laid-off worker might get or the amount of wages 


Examples of Rice-Stix Supplementary Benefits as They 
Would Apply to a Laid-off Married Employee with 
Two Children Who Had Earned $1.70 an Hour 


B.— If C.—If 
Employed Employed 
A.—If£ | Elsewhere Elsewhere D.—If 
Unemployed; Receiving Receiving Unemployed; 
Receiving Less More AGE 
U.C Wages Wages Exhausted 


Gross pay while at 


Ricesstix ee taaieges $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 

Taxes tse /Ghn Coes 4.73 473 4.73 4.73 
Net pay while at 

Rice- Sixes Sah Share 63.27 63.27 63.27 63.27 
State U.C. received .... 25.00 — — — 
Gross earnings from 

other employer ...... — 60.00 74.00 os 

Maxes ure te tere eens _— 3.05 5.97 —_ 
Net earnings .......... — 56.95 68.03 — 
Rice-Stix supplement paid 

from fund* (net pay 

from Rice-Stix minus 

UC. or other net 

earnings)! \}).. 8. he. * 38.27 6.32 ineligible 63.27 


* Income taxes due on this amount would be paid by fund. Dues ($5 per 
month) and insurance premium formerly withheld by employer would 
be deducted from this amount. 
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he might receive if he got a job. And it wanted some 
measure of control over the laid-off employee that 
would ensure his seeking other employment. The 
Teamster local, according to Rice-Stix, “was not un- 
cooperative” in helping achieve these objectives. 


SWITCH TO SUB 


The company and union redefined the obligation 
under the guaranteed annual wage to mean that for 
a period of 2,000 hours after layoff an employee would 
be guaranteed the same take-home pay that he would 
have received had he continued in Rice-Stix employ. 
But the laid-off employee would have to register for 
state unemployment compensation and seek other em- 
ployment in order to receive the payment. In addition, 
they agreed that any income the laid-off employee re- 
ceived from unemployment compensation or other 
employment could be deducted from the company’s 
obligation. More specifically, the new agreement pro- 
vides the following: 


a 


1. Financing. The company is to make contribu- 


In 1953, Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis instituted 
a special economic package in the warehouses it bar- 
gained with. The pattern established called for a five- 
year contract, wage increases each year of the contract, 
company contributions to the Teamsters’ health and 
pension fund, a sick leave plan, and a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. The contract also called for a revised griev- 
ance procedure that, in effect, granted the Teamsters 
unilateral right to arbitrate or to strike. 

Within a relatively short time, the pattern was 
fairly widespread. Today, the GAW is included in 
sixty contracts with 182 individual firms; about 5,000 
employees are covered, 3,100 of whom are included 
under the guaranteed annual wage plans. 


The types of businesses covered by the Local 688 
pattern vary considerably: shoes, groceries, hardwares, 
drugs, drygoods, and pickles. More recently steel has 
also been added. None of the units were large since 
only the warehouse and wholesale distribution portions 
of the business were covered. In the case of Brown 
Shoe Co., the first GAW signer, only 400 of the com- 
pany’s 15,000 employees were in the Teamster bar- 
gaining unit. Of these 400 employees, 385 (on the pay- 
roll as of a given date) were covered by the guarantee. 
Another bargaining unit has eighty employees, forty 
of whom are covered by the guarantee. In one unit 
with only seven employees, all seven are covered. The 
smallest bargaining unit has two employees, one of 
whom is covered by the guarantee. 

Most often, the GAW covers the first 60% of em- 
ployees on the seniority roster. In a few companies 
such as Brown Shoe, the proportion is higher. But 
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tions to a fund set up under a trustee. The initial con- 
tribution was to be no less than 10% of payroll, with 
additional contributions made by the company as re- 
quired to maintain the fund in a liquid state. Money 
in the fund is to be invested in government securities, 
with earnings therefrom credited to the fund. The 
fund pays all costs of administering the plan. 


2. Benefits. For weeks that the employee receives 
unemployment compensation, payment from the fund 
will supplement this amount to bring the total up to 
100% of take-home pay (gross straight-time pay for 
forty hours minus federal, state and municipal taxes) . 

For weeks that the employee receives wages from 
another employer, payments from the fund will 
amount to the difference between the take-home pay 
received from the other:employer and the 100% of 
take-home pay he would have received at Rice-Stix. 
If the pay from the other employer amounts to more 
than he would have received from Rice-Stix, the em- 
ployee isn’t eligible for benefits. 

For weeks that the employee is ineligible for un- 


often it is as low as 50%. In one company with sea- 
sonal operations, only 30% of the bargaining unit gets 
the GAW. 

The provisions of the guaranteed annual wage in- 
cluded in all the contracts are fairly standard. The 
following clause from the Rice-Stix agreement is quite 
typical: 


Guaranteed Annual Wage—It is understood and 
agreed that the first 420 employees on the seniority 
list shall be guaranteed employment for at least 
2,000 straight-time hours each contract year begin- 
ning with March 1, 1953. This guarantee shall be 
absolute and not be excused for any reason excepting 
the failure or refusal of employees to work or for 
discharge for cause or for military leave, or for mu- 
tually agreed upon leave of absence. Further, this 
guarantee shall be exclusive of overtime hours 
worked, which shall not be counted against or in- ‘ 
cluded in the guarantee. 

It is understood that whenever there is a separa- 
tion of any individual who was covered by the guar- — 
antee, the next employee on the seniority list shall © 
replace the separated individual on the guaranteed 
list so that the number (420) is maintained. Fur- 
thermore, it is understood that any employee return- 
ing from service in the armed forces, or anyone re- 
turning from a mutually agreed upon leave of 
absence, will displace on the guaranteed list anyone 
who was hired to replace him during his absence, 
and that said displaced individual will be dropped 
from the guaranteed list. The returning employee 
will so far as the guarantee is concerned take the 
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employment compensation, and such ineligibility is 
not for failure or refusal to work, payment from the 
fund is to be 100% of take-home pay. 
_ In addition, any federal, state, or municipal taxes 
due on the benefit paid to the employee are to be paid 
by the fund. Thus, benefits the employee receives 
are to be on a post-tax basis. Union dues or insurance 
premiums normally withheld by the company from 
the employee’s regular wages are to be deducted by 
the fund from his benefit. (See the table on page 
195 for examples.) 


~. 


8. Duration. After a two-week waiting period, bene- 
fits are to continue for a maximum of 2,000 hours after 
layoff. And the employee recalled by the company is 

again eligible for a full 2,000 hours upon any subse- 
quent layoff. 
v4 


_ 4. Eligibility. All employees in the bargaining unit 
laid off or severed are eligible, provided layoff is not 
for refusal to work, discharge for cause, military leave 
or other leave of absence, or retirement. The employee 


The Teamsters and the 


hours of employment of the individual whom he dis- 
placed, and the company will, therefore, during the 
balance of that year be required to guarantee the 
returning employee only the difference between 
2,000 hours and the total worked by his replacement 
prior to his return. 

This guarantee shall continue in effect until March 
1, 1955, and from year to year thereafter during the 
period of this contract unless the company gives no- 
tice at least sixty days prior to March 1, 1955, or 
any subsequent March 1, of its desire to terminate 
or modify this guarantee. In the event such notice 
is given, the parties shall confer in an effort to reach 
agreement but in the event the parties are unable to 
reach agreement then the union shall, at the expira- 


tion of sixty days following the said notice, have the 
right to resort to its economic strength to support its 
position. 


The motive behind the Teamsters’ GAW drive, ac- 
cording to Teamster spokesmen, was to provide some 
income security to workers in an insecure industry. 
The wholesale distribution industry centered in St. 
Louis was in a decline. A series of factors operated to 
make it so. One principal factor was the change in the 
retail market. The growth of chain store operations, 
large-scale buying directly from manufacturers, fewer 
neighborhood dry goods stores, all had their effect on 
wholesalers in St. Louis. Changes in methods were 
planned by the companies to put the warehouses in a 
better competitive position. Because of this, the Team- 
sters saw layoffs ahead. The union even feared that 
some operations might move out of St. Louis. And in 
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must be eligible for unemployment compensation to 
receive the company’s payment, or if he is employed 
elsewhere, be receiving wages less than those he re- 
ceived at Rice-Stix. The employee is also required to 
register for employment at the state employment office 
and the union placement service. 


5. Conditions to effectiveness of the plan. Rulings 
must allow tax deduction for company contributions 
to the fund, and allow integration of the benefits with 
state unemployment compensation. These rulings 
have already been obtained by the company. But 
should they be revoked, the guaranteed annual wage 
plan in the original contract is to be reinstated: and 
any money remaining in the SUB fund is to be paid 
into the pension fund. 


HOW IT COMPARES WITH OTHER SUB PLANS 


Certain basic provisions of the revised Rice-Stix 
plan are similar to those of SUB plans negotiated in 


(Continued on page 215) 


GAW—Continued 


at least one case, according to the Teamsters’ union, 
there was a definite decision to do so. 

It was against this background that Local 688 insti- 
tuted its five-year contracts with the guaranteed wage. 
In the case of the company that the union feared 
would move out of town, the plan was designed as a 
possible deterrent to the move. And if that failed, the 
plan would at least provide severance pay to the em- 
ployees left behind. 

In the case of other companies, the Teamsters 
claimed the GAW was to be an incentive to stabilize 
operations. The 60% coverage was designed to permit 
flexibility—‘‘to give them something they can live 
with,” as one Teamster official expressed it. 

Until the Rice-Stix situation arose, the GAW plans 
were virtually untested. A flurry of excitement and 
employer resentment was occasioned when the Team- 
sters demanded and got GAW payments for one com- 
pany’s workers who had refused to cross another 
union’s picket line. This amounted to one week’s wages 
because the employees, as a result of being off the job 
for three weeks, worked only 1,960 straight-time hours 
during the year. The GAW payments were made pos- 
sible by a clause in the contract permitting no penalty 
for refusal to cross a picket line. 

However, it is now evident that the plan is to be 
tested in one or two companies that are planning to 
move or liquidate. And the Teamsters indicate that, 
as in the Rice-Stix situation, substitutes may be ac- 
cepted. An offer being weighed, for example, would al- 
low lump-sum severance pay on a graduated-service 
basis plus adequate moving allowances. 


Who Bargains for Management? 


A survey of 239 companies gives a picture of the make-up of bargaining teams 
and how they operate to insure effective negotiations for management 


O AMOUNT OF CAREFUL RESEARCH by a 

company prior to entering collective bargaining 
is worth more than the negotiating abilities of the 
men who represent management at the bargaining 
table. If they know their jobs, they can secure the 
best possible bargain for management without costly 
strikes. If they don’t, they can cause needless strikes 
and “give the company away” in bargaining. 

Tue ConrerENce Boarp asked executives of 239 
United States and Canadian companies: “Who bar- 
gains for management and what is their authority?” 
The replies show: 


e Company presidents frequently are regular 
members of management’s bargaining team in 
smaller companies but not in any of the companies 
with over 5,000 employees. 


e Labor relations executives are members of the 
bargaining team in practically all companies. In 
fact, in several large companies, bargaining teams 
consist exclusively of personnel administration offi- 
cials. 


e Lawyers take part in bargaining sessions in 
only a small minority (13%) of firms; however, in 
more than half (59%) , they review the contract and 
give legal advice before it is signed. 


e First-line supervisors are members of the bar- 
gaining team in sixteen firms, they act as technical 
advisors in ten, and as observers in forty-one firms. 

e Controllers, treasurers or other financial execu- 
tives are members of the bargaining team in a 
minority of companies—about one in eight. 

e Three-man bargaining teams are found most 
frequently (27.2%). Next most frequent are four- 
(20.5%), five- (11.38%) and six-man bargaining 
teams (6.7%) . 

e The bargaining team’s authority is generally 
defined orally. When it is put in written form, it is 
usually given in monetary terms. 


e A united front is generally maintained by 
choosing one member of the bargaining team as 
chief spokesman. He does most of the talking; the 
others speak only with his permission. 

e One-third of the companies report union at- 
tempts to by-pass the regular bargaining team. 
Company officers say they meet such efforts by re- 


ferring all union requests and demands back to th 
management bargaining committee. 


MAKE-UP OF BARGAINING TEAMS 


This survey indicates that there is no such thin; 
as a standard bargaining team in American business 
The make-up of management’s bargaining team differ: 
from industry to industry and from company to com: 
pany. Several hundred job titles, held by regular com: 
pany negotiators, are listed by the 239 US. anc 
Canadian companies surveyed. These jobs range fron 
company president to first-line foreman, from econo 
mist to sales manager. 

Although there are difficulties and limitations in 
volved in comparing job titles from one company t 
another, close examination of similarities and differ 
ences between groups of related jobs permits severa 
conclusions to be drawn regarding the general make-uy 
of company negotiating teams. First of all, it is ap 
parent that the “who” of a management team varie! 
with, and is influenced by, at least three major factors: 


1. Size of the company. 

2. Type of industry of which the company is a part 
together with the structure of collective bargaining with 
in the company and the industry. 

3. The personalities of the company negotiators anc 
their union counterparts. 


The Size of the Company 


As companies grow in size, the corporate organiza 
tion usually becomes increasingly complex. More anc 
more specialists begin to appear on the corporate or 
ganization chart. And these men often take over tht 
regular job of negotiating a union contract. Thus, fo 
example, the president of a small concern may be ¢ 
part of the regular negotiating team. And other tean 
members have positions of relatively broad scope— 
such as general manager, personnel director, or super 
intendent. 

But where the company is very large, the presiden’ 
is rarely a regular member of the team. Even in emer 
gency situations, he almost never enters into negotia 
tions, as he may in smaller companies. In the large: 
companies, the vice-president in charge of personne 
is generally the over-all coordinator of negotiations 
And the larger companies have on their bargainin; 
teams negotiators with job titles such as pension ad 
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ministrator, director of research, grievance manager, 
safety director, and the like. 


Type of Industry and Structure of Bargaining 


The industry of which a company is a part, as well 
as the structure of collective bargaining within the 
industry and the company, also influences the make-up 
of a management negotiating team. Some industries 
have a history of multi-employer bargaining. Thirteen 
of the 239 companies, for example, bargain through 
employer associations. Where this is so, the employer 
association rather than the company may determine 
who bargains. In such cases, the association president, 
executive vice-president or executive secretary may be 
the chief negotiator. 

One difficulty mentioned by those who bargain 
through associations is that the association executives 
are sometimes more interested in remaining in the 
good graces of the union than in putting up a fight at 
the bargaining table. However, these critics are quick 
to point out that employers themselves are partially 
to blame for association executives becoming beholden 
to a union. They say that any employer association 
executive who becomes persona non grata to the union 
may quickly find himself considered valueless by 
members of the association. 

Over half (ninety-seven) of the 185 multiplant 
companies bargain only on a single-plant basis. (See 
Table 1.) Many indicate strong preference for this 
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type of bargaining. They say if they don’t maintain 
this position, the next step would be company-wide 
bargaining and then industry-wide bargaining. 

Thirty-nine of the cooperating companies bargain 
only on a multiplant basis, while thirty-eight bargain 
on both single and multiplant bases. An example of 
this dual type of bargaining can be found in companies 
that negotiate wages and local working conditions on 
a single-plant basis; but to insure uniformity on insur- 
ance and welfare plans, they bargain these on a multi- 
plant basis. 

Where bargaining is being done on both these levels, 
the make-up of the management team will reflect this. 
For instance, both local and head office officials are 
usually found at the bargaining table where there is 
a combination of multiplant and single-plant bargain- 
ing. Sometimes the head office people will be present 
as consultants rather than active negotiators, but 
more often they will play a direct part in negotiations. 
One company describes the relationship between its 
local and corporate representatives as follows: 


“A corporation negotiator is the chief spokesman for 
management during the negotiating sessions. This man is 
backed up by the plant manager, who supplies operating 
data, policies, procedures and economic information.” 


Personalities of Negotiators 


Probably the most important single factor influenc- 
ing the choice of negotiators has to do with the human 


Table 1: Type of Bargaining Used by 239 United States and Canadian Companies 


Total 
U.S. and 
Canadian 
ompanies Total 
Single-plant companies .............. 54 50 
. Bargain on single-plant basis........ 52 48 
Bargain through an employer 
SELLERS TOD © ah ci a Q Q 
Multiplant companies ............... 185 163 
Bargain on single-plant basis........ 97 84 
Bargain on multiplant basis......... 89 33 
Bargain on both bases......... Sita 388 36 
Bargain through an employer 
BRO CINULOW 0 cic isis Abin es ieceishs 5.0.0 5. § ll 10 
PROTA Teta s Si sivas ais 010 oe bee d's 939 213 


Table 2: Level of Union Representatives with Whom 239 
United States and Canadian Companies Negotiate 


Total 

U.S. and 

Canadian 

Companies 
Local union leaders ................. 79 

Representatives from 

Sa RAINE MINIONS! Most saisccalercig-ssctertie.o eles 14 
Gompmecion of Moth... 6... <cye ec eee 140 
@) FEN RS 3 te Se ACRE Ree 6 
WELL Cy SOE O GBS eae eee 289 
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Total 
75 


United States Companies Canadian 
Number of Employees Companies 
1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5,000 Total 
18 15 Ly 0 4 
18 13 LZ 0 4 
0 2 0 Uy 0 
8 33 50 72 22 
As Q7 29 Q4 13 
3 1 13 16 6 
0 4 5 Q7 2 
1 1 3 5 1 
26 48 67 72 26 
United States Companies Canadian 
Number of Employees Companies 
1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5,000: Total 
13 18 QT is 4 
1 0 Q 9 Q 
12 29 36 43 20 
0 1 Q 3 0 
26 48 67 72 26 
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relations of labor relations. In addition to its usual 
meaning, the term “personality” as used in this con- 
nection refers in particular to the ease and skill in 
handling negotiations with which a person may be 
endowed or which he may have developed through 
experience. 

It frequently happens that because a person is a 
good negotiator, he will continue to negotiate for his 
company regardless of what his job title happens to 
be at the moment. This is particularly likely to be 
true in the case of the principal spokesman for man- 
agement. In contrast, the less vocal supporting mem- 
bers may be on the management team for the specific 
purpose of supplying technical information and advice. 
Hence their positions on the bargaining team may 
be more directly related to their particular job assign- 
ment. 

The characteristics of the union negotiators on the 
opposite side of the bargaining table also influence, 
and in turn are influenced by, the composition of the 
management team. Companies may negotiate with 
local union leaders, representatives from the union at 
the district or national level, or a combination of both. 
Most union constitutions contain specific rules gov- 
erning the authorization of contracts entered into by 
local unions. To a considerable extent, these provisions 
determine whether a company will bargain with the 
local union in the final stage of negotiations or 
whether it will deal with the international.t Table 2 
shows the level of the union negotiating team (local, 
national, both) with whom these 239 participating 
companies negotiate. 


BARGAINING ROLE RELATED TO JOB TITLE 


Taking the above factors into consideration, an ex- 
amination of the role played by individuals in certain 


+For a more complete discussion of union constitution rules on 
this subject, see Contract Authorization Procedures, pp. 49-54 in 
Tur CoNFERENCE Boarp’s report, “Handbook of Union Government, 
Structure and Procedures,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 150. 


positions provides further insight into the “who” of 
management negotiating team. From the hundreds 
job titles listed by the 239 cooperating companies, T) 
ConFerENcE Boarp noted that particular jobs a 
mentioned more frequently than others. These po 
tions are given in Table 3, by size of company, wh 
Table 4 indicates the job titles of the chief manag 
ment negotiator. 


The Company President 


In twenty-seven of the 239 companies, the compa 
president regularly takes an active part in the cor 
pany’s negotiations. In seventeen of these compani 
the president is the chief management spokesmat 
including two companies where he is the only manag 
ment negotiator. The owner of a small company, wi 
the title of plant manager rather than preside1 
is chief management spokesman in an additional co! 
pany. 

In every instance in Tae Conrerence Boarp’s sal 
ple where the president actively participates as 
management negotiator, the company has fewer th: 
5,000 employees. As company size increases, there 
a tendency for the president to let others do the be 
gaining for the company. This is not to infer that t 
president is never seen at the bargaining table—ju 
that he is not a full-time permanent member of t 
negotiating group. 

Several companies report, for example, that t 
president frequently opens the negotiating sessio 
with the intent of indicating before his departure th 
the regular bargaining team has his full support ai 
the authority to conclude an agreement. He may n 
reappear on the negotiation scene until an agreeme 
is reached, at which time he and a union represent 
tive, usually of comparable rank, sign the contract f 
public relations purposes. 

Several other companies, most of them employi 


+See Table 4. 


Table 3: Most Frequently Mentioned Titles of Management Negotiators 
Among 239 United States and Canadian Companies 


United States Companies 


Number of Employees 


Canadian Companies 


Under 250 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5,000: 

(26 Companies) (48 Companies) (67 Companies) (72 Companies) (26 Companies) 
President President President Director industrial Director industrial 
Plant superintendent Vice-president Director industrial relations relations 
Personnel manager Industrial relations relations Vice-president— Plant manager 
General manager manager Vice-president— personnel General manager 
Production manager Personnel manager personnel Vice-president— Production manager 

Vice-president— Plant personnel manager manufacturing Labor relations 
production Plant manager Plant personnel manager manager 

Plant superintendent Plant superintendent Plant superintendent 

Works manager Counsel Plant manager 

Counsel Financial executive 

Financial executive 
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Table 4: Title of Chief Spokesman for Management Negotiating Team 


eg United States Companies Canadian 
aoe Number of Employees Companies 
Companies Total 1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5,000 Total 

Industrial relations 

or personnel director .............. 99 83 2 15 84 82 16 
Plant or works 

manager or superintendent ......... 35 31 4 8 10 9 4 
Vice-president— 

industrial relations ................ 20 19 6 13 1 
PRCSIGEHU Petre ols cee cise ie hae 19** 19** 16 8 Q Q* 
General manager ). /4)..56...0.0. 00005 9 9 6 1 2 
Mice=presidenb 10 o)% oi. ei si oie. isa: sie vies 9 9 1 1 4 3 
Vice-president—production ........... 8 7 il 4 2 1 
PAELOMME Vira ce tetas c siaie sv ela sie tne © a 6 1 3 1 1 1 
Executive vice-president .............. 5 5 1 3 1 
Assistant vice-president .............. 4 4 1 3 
Assistant industrial 

relations or personnel director...... 4 4 1 3 
I ea iy Soutien ok oe geee gree 1 1* 
Vice-president—treasurer ............. 1 1 1 
Odlttsrdenattorney? . cis. ka dielawentelelels al 1 
Outside consultant ................... Ete Tes heheh 
MODIS IS Meta ees cto lere feb yo scan is Stel shaveyh A tear ait 15 12 i! 3 3 5 3 

Total’ companies 0/0)... 0.0004..4. 239 213 26 48 67 72 26 


* Association (rather than company) officials. 
** Includes two association presidents. 


ver than 5,000 people, indicate that the company 
esident may enter negotiations temporarily if an 
passe has been reached, or to back up the finality 
the company’s maximum offer. 


lustrial Relations Personnel 


That collective bargaining is generally considered 
be part and parcel of the personnel administration 
) is borne out by the fact that, with a few excep- 
ns, the 239 companies participating in the Board’s 
‘vey list at least one industrial relations person as a 
yular member of the negotiating team—and some- 
2es as many as half a dozen or more are listed. Bar- 
ning teams of several of the largest surveyed com- 
nies consist exclusively of personnel administration 
cials. - 

Among the smaller companies, the personnel execu- 
e participating on the bargaining team frequently 
s the title of personnel manager or industrial rela- 
ns director. Among the larger companies, a wide 
ige of job titles can be found. Most frequently men- 
ned are such titles as director of industrial relations, 
-e-president of personnel and/or industrial relations, 
d plant personnel manager. Other titles, however, 
lude staff specializations usually considered a part 
personnel administration; some of these are griev- 
ce manager, wage and salary administrator, and 
psion and insurance administrator. 

Particularly among companies with 1,000 or more 


See page 223 for additional information on the temporary part 
,egotiations played by higher officials. 
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*** Includes one association secretary. 


**** Shares spokesmanship with the personnel director. 


employees, a personnel administration executive is 
frequently the chief spokesman for the management 
group. (See Table 4.) Forty of the sixty-seven United 
States companies in the 1,000-4,999 employee range 
report that a personnel administration executive is 
their chief spokesman. An additional two companies 
in this size range report that their industrial relations 
director shares the spokesmanship for the company 
with one other person: in one instance, with a senior 
vice-president with line responsibilities; in the other, 
with a labor relations consultant from outside the 
organization. 

Forty-eight of the seventy-two United States com- 
panies with 5,000 or more employees report that the 
personnel administration executive is the chief man- 
agement negotiator. In one additional company, the 
vice-president of industrial relations shares this re- 
sponsibility with the vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 

Even among those companies with fewer than 1,000 
employees, a substantial number of personnel admin- 
istration executives are given the responsibility of 
being the chief management spokesman. Sixteen, or 
one-third, of the forty-eight United States companies 
with 250-999 employees report that this is the case. 
In the twenty-six smallest United States companies in 
the sample (those with under 250 employees) , eleven 
have a member of the personnel administration staff 
on the negotiating team, although in only two com- 
panies is he the chief spokesman for the group. Among 


(Continued on page 220) 
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New Haven Small Plant Medical Program 


How an effective medical program for small plants can more than pay its way 
is shown here, along with the history of the plan and how it operates 


WO AND ONE-HALF years ago, six industrial 

firms in New Haven, Connecticut, agreed on a 
cooperative plan for medical services in their respec- 
tive plants. The project was cooperative in several 
respects: the companies would share the expenses of 
a doctor to set up and administer the medical pro- 
grams of each of the six firms; these companies would 
buy certain pieces of medical equipment for their joint 
use; and there would be intercompany reciprocity in 
utilizing medical facilities should the need arise. 

The plan, known as the New Haven Small Plant 
Medical Program, was started with some degree of 
speculation as to the ultimate success of the venture, 
despite the companies’ belief that their plants needed 
better medical facilities. But already, even at this 
early stage of the program’s development, there is 
factual evidence of its value, and the company man- 
agements have overcome any doubts that may have 
existed. 


EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The participating companies provide significant 
figures to indicate that the plan has brought savings 
in lost time—both from occupational and nonoccupa- 
tional causes—and a sizable reduction in workmen’s 
compensation and other insurance costs. For example, 
one firm which has an employee health insurance plan 
that starts payments on the first day of absence due to 
illness is experiencing a considerable decrease in one- 
and two-day absence claims. This decrease can be seen 
when the company’s over-all medical care expenses 
for the past three years are examined. Figures for all 
three years cover the costs of the health insurance 
plan, workmen’s compensation and all medical serv- 
ices. However, in 1954, the medical service category 
included only first-aid costs at the plant and the serv- 
ices of outside doctors for preplacement examinations. 
In contrast, the 1955 and 1956 medical service figures 
include the cost of the newly established in-plant med- 
ical plan, with its full-time nurse and its part-time 
doctor. Here are the cost figures: 


Year Annual Medical Expenses 
DL sf: Te oe ee RE ea an ye UP RE ee ei $38,330.71 
EOS Bees sess ce teds vase ees s teste Ee Ae eee ce 34,386.72 
RNS 61a h eae maa Ue MOR et At oh ran Oe eae Oey 29,030.30 


In other words, the savings effected in health insur- 
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ance and workmen’s compensation costs, as a res 
of having in-plant medical services, far exceed the c 
of instituting these services. And these figures cov 
only the first two years the plan has been in existen 

Savings in lost time-due to sickness and injury » 
this same company are shown in the chart. Th 
data represent sickness and accident records in 1 
company’s operating department for a three-y 
period, which includes the year before the cooperat 
plan was initiated. Except for a seasonal fluctuati 
when respiratory ailments were frequent, there | 
been a steady decrease in lost time as the follow: 
figures show: 


ae No. of Men Average Man-he 


Per Day Lost Per Mow 
Year for Injuries Due to Injurie 
TODA aE NEE eae 44 12,984 
LOOSING NAO Ed ees 3.1 9,187 
TOS: eR SUIS eck ae 26 7,631 


The injury frequency rate for this operating depa 
ment dropped from 17.64 in 1955 to 5.71 in 1956. A 
the average days lost per injury in 1955 were twe 
compared to four in 1956. 


Experiences of Other Participants 


Another firm participating in the Small Plant Me 
cal Program reduced its lost days due to injuries fr 
eighty-nine in 1953 to zero in 1956. (See Table 


Table 1: Decrease in One Plant's Lost Time 
from Injuries 


Average Days Tot 

Number of Total Lost Total Worl 

‘Cases Days per Man-Hours Hot 

Year Treated Lost Injury Lost in Y 
1953S tia. eee 820 89 108 712 580, 
W954. os) hee 529 61 115 488 419, 
LO5D ay ta cys 522 Q .0038 16 358, 


WO SG ieectcrer: 616 0 0 0 380, 


It is true that working hours were greater in 1 
than in 1956, due to more overtime. But a stu 
of the figures shows that in 1955, when the n 
medical service was in operation, the drop in time | 
from injuries was still significant, even considering 1 
rather large drop in total working hours. But what 
more significant is the 1956 decrease to zero in m: 
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Sickness and Accident Record of One Company 


MEN OFF PER DAY (AVERAGE) 


HOURS LOST PER MONTH 


PREV JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE = JULY AUG. — SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC, 


urs lost for injuries, despite an increase over 1955 Still another company says it has had no lost-time 

hours worked. injuries in the past eighteen months. 

A third company participating in the medical plan ii ; 

o has experienced a decrease in injuries and lost Insurance Carriers’ Reactions 

ae in the past two years, as is shown in the follow- The improvement in the fifth firm’s accident and 

tabulation: health records is cited in the following letter written 
Accident Cases ce Lost Work to the company by its workmen’s compensation in- 

Total Number Treated by Lost-time Days Due to a HM 

ir of Accidents Doctor Accidents Injuries surance carrier in the summer of 1956. It reads: 

5 46 88 . 8 398 “Your accident experience improved appreciably during 

6 34 31 1 8 the current policy year. The frequency for the previous 


The Member Companies 


The members of the plan, although all industrial 
concerns, are a diversified group. Their names, type of 
industry, and size are: 


C. Cowles & Company, manufacturer of automo- 
tive hardware—250 employees 
Echiin Manufacturing Company, maker of auto- 


mobile parts and supplies—210 employees 
Bradley Laboratories, Inc., manufacturer of recti- 
fiers—200 employees 
New Haven Gas Company, utility—318 employees 
New Haven Malleable Iron Company, foundry 
—100 employees 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., manufacturer of fire 
arms—250 employees 


year was 16.6 lost-iime accidents per million man-hours 
worked as compared with 0.0 frequency for the past nine 
months. This improvement can be attributed im a large 
degree to increased interest in safety by Ime personnel, 
and to the improved medical program that not only re- 
sulted in better treatments for injuries as well as more 
effective health counseling, but also was the means of 
creating an awareness of accident potentials by providing 
good accident statistics and summaries to key people 
regularly.” 

The sixth company’s record showed such an im- 
provement after two years of participation in the co- 
operative medical program that its insurance company 
rebated 395%, or 34,800, of the premium paid for 
1956. 


Further Benefits 


The above figures pertain, primarily, to the com- 
panies’ savings in lost time and insurance costs. The 
managements of these companies are also enthusiastic 
about other health and time-saving aspects of the 
program. Foremen are pleased, for example, that em- 
ployees can be treated on the premises for minor occu- 
pational injuries and on-the-job illnesses that might 
otherwise cause many hours of absence. In the past, 
employees were inclined to go home when they became 
indisposed on the job, and frequently they remained 
at home the followmg day. Now they report to the 
medical department, and if the indisposition is not 
serious they are given medication and advised to rest 
on the dispensary cot for an hour or two. Thus, the 
individual in most instances is soon able to return to 
his job. 

Various other benefits commonly attributed to the 
preventive medicine approach are also being realized 
by these companies. Among these is the early detec- 
tion of physical ailments, with subsequent referrals of 
these employees to their family doctors for treatment. 
Another benefit results from the company doctor’s 


practice of referring employees to their family doctors 
for treatment of conditions that cause frequent ab- 
sences. In many cases, after the condition is treated, 
the frequent absenteeism of these employees ceases. 

Then, too, the medical director of the cooperative 
plan is making a special effort to reduce the lost time 
of the chronic “sick complainers” who often miss a 
day or two every few weeks. In some of these cases, 
the doctor finds mental therapy is helpful. 


HISTORY OF THE PLAN 


The Small Plant Medical Program was initiated by 
the manufacturers division of the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the suggestion of the Connecticut 
State Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. This bureau is 
interested in helping stimulate small plants to provide 
in-plant health programs. The Chamber of Commerce 
originally approached about a dozen firms in the New 
Haven area to discuss the idea of a cooperative plan. 
As a result, six companies* decided to initiate a plan 
modeled after the Hartford Small Plant Group Medi- 
cal Service—another Connecticut cooperative venture 
for small companies, which was founded in 19467 

It was agreed that the member companies would 
share the expenses for the services of one doctor, each 
paying according to the amount of time devoted to 
that company’s individual needs. The i y 
reciprocity feature of the plan is the willingness of each 
participating firm to permit its medical facilities to be 
used by another member in case of emergency. For 
example, if the doctor is in attendance at Company 
A, and an employee of Company B is injured so badly 
as to require his attention (instead of a nurse), the 
employee may be brought to the doctor in Company 
A’s dispensary. Or, if the employee is injured too 
badly to be moved before medical examination, the 
doctor can be “borrowed” from Company A to make 
the emergency call. Occasionally, another company’s 
dispensary may even be used for the 
examination of a plant’s job applicant. Such a situa- 
tion might arise if an employer is eager to put a new 
employee on a job but must await the doctor’s medi- 
cal recommendation as to the individual’s job place- 
ment. Then the new employee (or applicant) may be 
sent to the plant where the doctor is located at the 
time. | 


GETTING THE PLAN STARTED 


For four companies, the initiation of the cooperative 
medical plan meant starting from minimum services 
provided by first-aid medical kits located throughout 
the plants. Only one company, O. F. Mossberg & ii. 
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Inc., already had a nurse and a dispensary. Another, 
Bradley Laboratories, was using the Visiting Nurse 
Service and had facilities for administering first aid. 

However, adoption of the medical plan did not 
entail costly installation of dispensaries. On the con- 
trary, the physical layouts and equipment have been 
kept to a minimum. This has been done partly be- 
cause of the experimental nature of the program and 
the original questioning attitudes of the employers 
concerning its chance for success. Also, everyone ac- 
tively concerned with the venture has been deter- 
mined to keep expenses as low as possible to prove 
that a worthwhile medical program need not be too 
costly a project for small companies. These people 
feared that if the program became too costly, it might 
get behind the familiar eight ball before it could stand 
on its own merits. 

Physical Layout 

Space for medical quarters is still at a premium in 
most of the firms; many of the dispensaries have had 
or are having growing pains. Merely to obtain some 
kind of medical quarters was, in several cases, quite 
an undertaking because of space limitations. At C. 
Cowles & Company, for example, the medical unit 
started functioning in what had been a thirteen- by 
five-foot first-aid room. Later, the dispensary was 
moved to an infrequently used seven- by eighteen-foot 
mimeograph room in another section of the factory. 

Storeroom space was commandeered for the New 
Haven Gas Company’s two-room dispensary. Prior to 
that, a first-aid kit had been located in the office of 
the safety director. 

What is now the dispensary at Echlin Manufactur- 
ing Company was formerly a small section of the ship- 
ping department. The quest of Bradley Laboratories, 
Inc., for medical quarters led to the requisition and 
renovation of a lavatory. And space was lopped off 
the general office area for the dispensary at New 
Haven Malleable Iron Company. 


Equipment aot 
In several instances, ingenious makeshift devices 


are successfully substituting for more expensive medi- 
cal equipment—another means of keeping costs within 
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a small company’s budget. An example of this is one 
company’s use of an airfoam mattress on top of two 
kitchen tables for its examining table. And instead 
of buying mechanical air pressure apparatus, two com- 
panies have hooked up their plants’ regular air pres- 
sure lines to their medical departments and use reduc- 
ing valves to lessen the air pressure so it can be used 
to operate hand vaporizer attachments for the treat- 
ment of upper respiratory conditions. Another im- 
provisation is a discarded beauty-shop hair drier 
rigged up to serve as a steam vaporizer. 

Medical equipment which is owned by the group 
includes some portable machines—for example, an 
audiometer for testing hearing and a visual testing 
machine.’ The manufacturers division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is designated as custodian of such 
equipment although it is always at one of the com- 
panies’ dispensaries. The reason for this is to avoid 
confusion should the group enterprise have to come 
to an end. 


The Doctor's Schedule 


The doctor’s regularly scheduled plant hours are in 
the first half of the day (see Table 2)? The original 
agreement between the companies and the doctor 
guarantees payment for these scheduled hours. The 
doctor is permitted to take on private practice pa- 
tients if he wishes, but he must also be available, at 
an additional charge, for other company calls upon 
his services.® 

When this schedule was set up, everyone concerned 
believed there would be considerably more call for the 
doctor, but no one could anticipate how great this 
demand would be. Actually, what has happened is ex- 
tensive use of the doctor's afternoons. Special preplace- 


(Continued on page 224) 


* Since the group’s original purchase of the audiometer, one com- 
pany has purchased a machine for its exclusive use. 

*The doctor has provided standing orders for each company 
nurse to follow when he is on duty at another plant. 

* The doctor who contracted to take on this assignment had per- 
sonal reasons for moving to New Haven and was, accordingly, will- 
ing to assume the position as medical director of the plan without 
an initial guarantee for full-time use of his services. However, had 
more than six companies signed up for the project, this guarantee 
could have been made in the beginning. 


Table 2: The Doctor’s Schedule 


Hours Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
ad Ss: Company A Company B Company A Company B Company A 
oD Sa anbee aie Company B Company F Company F Company F Company C 
TOsi eee ss 3 Company C Company C Company C Company C 
THIS 1D) Se eee Company D Company G* Company E Company H* 
Te Company E 
Eat Sh eae fens Special overtime duties at all companies 


*Companies G and H are two “try-out” firms that are at present considering the advisability of becoming full partici 
plan under a proposed Sepsneion. And if more companies are signed 


> an assistant to the docto 
. 
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ts in the 


up as permanent m , arrangements will be made to provide 


Attitude Surveys and Anonymity 


HEN A COMPANY makes an attitude survey, 

it ordinarily instructs its employees not to sign 
their names. The fact that the survey is to be anony- 
mous from beginning to end is stressed. Not infre- 
quently a statement like the following is written into 
the directions for the guidance of the employees: 


In this survey we want each employee to feel perfectly 
free to say anything that is on his mind. Don’t pull any 
punches. No attempt will be made to identify your paper. 
Do not sign your name. 


Some companies go so far as to throw out all papers 
that are signed or identified in any way. 

Company executives and students of the subject 
always have assumed that employees would “give” 
more freely if the surveys were strictly anonymous. 
They have reasoned that the average person would 
hold back if he had any suspicion that he might be 
identified and then called on the carpet for an explana- 
tion of his comments. Thus, companies have gone to 
considerable lengths to assure their employees that 
there would be no identification and no retribution. 

Now comes a report from the General Finance 
Corporation of Evanston, Illinois, that casts doubt 
on the validity of the basic assumptions that have 
been made. Rather than worry about being identi- 
fied, the General Finance workers practically insist on 
it. They want to be identified with the ideas they offer 
and the suggestions they make. They want their com- 
pany to know what they think. 

But this situation did not develop overnight at 
General Finance. The company has been making atti- 
tude surveys among its employees annually since 1951. 
In the seventh survey, recently completed, 65% of 
the employees signed their names. The remaining 35% 
preferred to be anonymous. The company takes a 
neutral stand, leaving it up to the individual to 
sign his name or not, as he wishes. 

The 1957 survey form was eight pages long. Part of 
the instructions, which appear on the cover, are re- 
produced below. The informal approach may be noted 
and also the explanation about the signature. 


“Probably the greatest American heritage is freedom 
of speech, and Americans, as a rule, love to express them- 
selves on every subject. 

“With this opinionnaire you can express yourself on the 
subject of General Finance specifically, and its policies 
generally. 

“Your company is a growing company, as evidenced by 
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your annual report. When things grow, changes take place. 
Occasionally there is an old pair of comfortable shoes you 
hate to let go, but when you have outgrown them there is 


no alternative. That is what we need from you. Point out | 
the areas for improvement and correction, the places 


where we have some “old shoes” that we have outgrown. 


“Those of you who have participated in these surveys - 
before have always contributed generously and frankly. | 
You know it has helped. make corrections and brought 


improvements in our operation. Many things, including the 
profit sharing plan, resulted from attitude surveys. 

“No attempt is ever made to identify you with your 
opinion. If you want to be identified with it, on the other 


hand, you are perfectly free to sign the opinionnaire | 
before you return it. Hither way, what we want is your 
opinion. You can help us build a better company, a finer | 


place to work, and take pride in the fact that your con- 
tribution assisted in making it that way.” (Italics added) 


Asked if the comments offered by those who signed 


their names were any less frank and critical than the — 


comments of those who remained anonymous, a com- 
pany executive replied: 


“Strangely enough, those who identify themselves are — 
stronger and more frank in their comments than those who | 
do not. Generally it appears that when our people have | 
a specific criticism, they seek identification with that | 
criticism. Those who do not identify their return generally © 
are noncommital or favorably inclined in their answers. | 


“This probably results from a long-range use of this 


plan under which our personnel have been told that we | 
wanted their frank criticism and that there would be no | 
retribution for frankness or identification. Having proved } 
this in several instances to them, the trend has been in- 


creasingly toward .. . frankness.” (Italics added) 


General eee notes that its employees now take | 
They do not worry , 
about retaliation. They know the company considers | 
an attitude survey an important undertaking. They | 
know from experience that things are changed and 
improvements made after a survey. And they feel | 
they have had a part in bringing about these changes. — 

The experience of General Finance suggests that | 
anonymity may not be a matter of critical importance _ 


an attitude survey “in stride.” 


in employee attitude surveys. General Finance would — 


go beyond this statement by saying that it has dis-_ | 


covered advantages in opening the door to identifi- 
cation, through an employee relations climate that 
solicits frank, constructive criticism. 


STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration” 
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Labor Press Highlights 


HE DISCLOSURES of misappropriation of 

union funds by the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field has brought forth many suggested remedies. One 
such suggestion came from President Eisenhower. He 
proposed the passage of a law requiring federal regis- 
tration and financial reports of union welfare and 
pension funds. 

The President also recommended the enactment of 
a law which would allow the Labor Department to 
investigate the accuracy of the unions’ financial state- 
ments. At present, in accordance with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, these statements must be filed at the depart- 
ment by those unions that wish to make use of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Under the Presi- 
dent’s proposed bill, the Secretary of Labor would 
also have the power to make public these financial 
statements. 

According to The AFL-CIO News, AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany voiced general agreement with 
President Eisenhower. He commented that “in this 
modern age, we see no danger in public disclosure of 
union financial reports. Even more important, we 
advocate that every union member should get a report 
of what is being done with his own money.” 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, all members of unions 
are supposed to receive a copy of the union’s financial 
statement. Many unions also publish these statements 
in their newspapers. But the degree of detail in each 
statement varies, as does the check made upon their 
accuracy. 

The Machinist describes the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists’ approach. To audit the finances of 
the grand lodge (the union’s national office) , the con- 
stitution orders the international president to select 
every six months, in regular rotation, three local lodges 
within a radius of forty miles of grand lodge head- 
quarters. The members of each of these locals then 
designate one member to serve on the auditing com- 
mittee that, with a hired certified public accountant, 
audits the grand lodge’s books. No member can serve 
on the committee more than once in three years. The 
complete audit report is sent to the financial secretary 
of each of the IAM’s 2,069 local lodges. A summary 
of the audit report is also published in The Machinist. 
_ The IAM’s constitution provides other safeguards. 
For example, the grand lodge funds may be invested 
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Labor’s Financial Statements 


only in United States or Canadian Government bonds 
or in other securities approved for investment of trust 
funds by the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No money can be loaned to private 
individuals. Restrictions are also placed upon the use 
to which local lodges can put their funds. And to in- 
sure proper use of the locals’ money, The Machinist 
reports that the IAM employs a staff of twenty-one 
full-time auditors to go around the country checking 
local lodges’ financial records. 

A summary of recently reported financial state- 
ments of twenty-three labor unions is shown in the 
table on the next page. The assets of these unions total 
approximately $133.8 million. They range from a low 
of almost $44,000 for Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, ind., to 
a high of $39 million for the Teamsters. The net worth 
figures find the same unions at the top and at the bot- 
tom: the Teamsters are worth the most, $37.8 million, 
and the ILWU have the least, $3,349. 

Asert A. BLuMm 
Division of Personnel Administration 


* * * 


Canadian Labor Press Highlights 


CLC Finances 


Canadian Labour has published the first financial 
statement of the Canadian Labour Congress. It shows 
a margin of $4,715.04 for net receipts over expendi- 
tures. The statement covers the period May 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1956—the first eight months of the CLC as 
the national central organization of labor unions in 
Canada. 

The journal reports that the total assets of the CLC 
are $653,762.78. The major asset of the Congress is its 
$259,898.21 investment in Dominion of Canada bonds. 
Its only other investment is one $100 share in the At- 
lantic Broadcasting Corporation. Total cash assets are 
$140,853.50. Total liabilities to the public equal 
$78,222.82. 

One of the largest single liabilities is the chartered 
unions’ defense fund of $27,763.42, while loss from 
“stationery obsolete on account of merger” amounted 
to $3,052.21. 

Per capita tax received from affiliated unions 
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netted $678,475.23 of the total revenue of $775,612.40 
for the eight-month period. By far the largest propor- 
tion of the per capita tax, $404,339.78, was paid by 
the affiliated international unions: the Steelworkers 
paid most ($41,616.16), followed by the UAW 
($40,185.18) ; beyond these giants, only the Machin- 
ists, Carpenters and Woodworkers paid over $20,000 
for the period. 

The CLC divided its organizing funds among the 
provinces as follows: 


Weustoundinnie cs et ke uA ee $10,440.18 
Mora i Seats beefs entaes i ees oe ee ee 17,241.46 
New Brunswick .............. Poe eee Saree ree 22,866.88 
LING Uh ees 6 eee ate eA OE Se eR SS eee 72,178.24 
rtarigw 6 ter eae lo ee ee 85,037.09 
NUN Sears baste ek Wee bos diets aeiuilscaebiet Oi eee 21,094.37 
SCARECROW RR G28) 150025 1. letessseoeneaee mee ee ED 
fo Re a aie. SRR ad Se RM tye cee bP 13,606.39 
British MOolnpEs -3. 2022 ee 25,746.09 
Price Ldward Island 3. .......t eis n 


a Evidently no organizing expense was incurred in Prince Edward Island, 
although directly chartered unions in that small province contributed $338. 
in per capita receipts. 

In a letter accompanying the financial statement, 
CLC’s Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald indi- 
cates that the CLC had originally estimated its rev- 
enues would be about $1,200,000 per year, while ex- 
penditures would approximate $1,140,000. However, 
receipts were somewhat lower than had been antici- 
pated, while expenses were slightly higher. Mr. Mac- 
Donald states that while the CLC is in a strong 
solvent position, its financial situation “permits no 
leeway for . . . protracted strikes of one or several 
affiliates, or serious unemployment over a number of 
months of a large section of our membership, to say 
nothing of the extension or expansion of Congress 
activities and services.” However, over the past several 
months revenue has improved, says Mr. MacDonald, 
due in a large degree to new organization and new 
affiliations. 


The One Big Union 


A touch of history comes into the CLC’s financial 
statement with the report of $1,018.71 paid by the 
“One Big Union” in fees. This may be the last appear- 
ance of OBU, judging by reports in other labor papers, 
for, in line with the arrangements made when it affil- 
iated with the newly merged CLC, its few remaining 
units are gradually finding their places with CLC- 
affiliated international or national unions. 

For example, the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Union 
News reports that the Manitoba Gas Workers have 
just been absorbed by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers. And the Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees’ journal, In Transit, “welcomes 
home” 1,100 employees of the Greater Winnipeg 
Transit Commission. 


One Big Union was formed after the 1919 Winnipeg 
general strike when leaders of the AFL Trades and 
Labour Councils in such centers as Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver led a mass breakaway of 
workers from the old AFL unions. The objective of the 
OBU was to spread industrial unionism as opposed to 
the craft unionism of the AFL. After brief success, a 
series of post-World War I factors halted the growth 
of OBU and eventually reduced it to an organization 
of Manitoba workers. 


United States-Canadian Wage Differentials 


Both the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers and 
the Steelworkers aré comparing wage differentials be- 
tween the United States and Canada. But the em- 
phasis by the Oil Workers is on the comparatively 
small rise in wages that has accompanied the huge 
rise in productivity in the Canadian oil industry 
during the last few years. 

According to the report in the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Union News, based on a study by the union’s 
research and education department, oil production 
workers’ wages increased 28% between 1951 and 1956, 
while productivity increased 136%. During the same 
period, oil refining wages increased 36.5%, while pro- 
ductivity increased 78%. Claiming that, as of 1953, 
747, of the Canadian oil industry was owned and 
controlled by American companies, the report sug- 
gests that “it would seem that these companies would 
afford similar treatment to all of their employees. 
However, this is not the case... .” 

The report goes on to compare six refinery job rates 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and Toledo, Ohio. It 
finds that as of January, 1957, the differentials be- 
tween the countries ranged between 37 cents and 60 
cents per hour, all in favor of the American workers. 
Similarly, the report says “average hourly earnings of 
production workers in 1956 were $2.48 in the United 
States and $1.90 in Canada,” or an inequity of 58 
cents an hour. 

A few months ago the Steelworkers published sim- 
ilar data in the Canadian edition of Steel Labor, under 
the heading “We’re Narrowing the Gap.” Comparing 
the guaranteed hourly rates for three jobs—janitor, 
machinist and open hearth first helper—Steel Labor 
found that the intercountry differentials between 1947 
and 1957 narrowed by 3.5 cents, 18.5 cents and 55 
cents, respectively. The guaranteed hourly rate now 
being paid American janitors is 15.5 cents more per 
hour than for their Canadian counterparts, while for 
machinists it is 25.5 cents and for helpers 24 cents. 
These comparisons do not consider possible incentive 
earnings. 


Sumter MANNING 
Canadian Office 
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Retail Prices Continue To Rise 


After a look at the over-all price picture, the sundries index and its component parts 
are examined in terms of their movements since 1953, the base year 


HE RETAIL PRICE LEVEL, as measured by 

Tue ConrereNce Boarp’s consumer price index, 
registered an 0.2% increase in April, 1957. The all- 
items index for the United States advanced to 103.9 
(1958=100), which was 0.2% above the previous 
month and 2.9% above the April, 1956, level. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar de- 
clined to 96.2 cents (1953 dollar—100 cents) in April, 
1957. This was 0.2 cent below the March, 1957, figure 
and 2.8 cents less than a year ago. 

Price increases were recorded for all five major areas 
of consumer spending during April. Food, housing, 
and sundries were all up 0.2%, while apparel and 
transportation rose 0.1%. 

Food prices, which have moved both up and down 
during the first part of this year, rose again in April. 
And this rise more than balanced the slight decline of 
the previous month. The upturn in food prices was the 
result of advances in fruits and vegetables, meat, fish 
and poultry, and the dairy products and eggs groups. 
Fruits and vegetables reversed their previous down- 
turn with a rise of 1.0%, as fresh fruits provided the 
impetus by moving up 2.2%. With a 1.0% rise in 
fresh vegetables supporting this, the index advanced 
despite declines in all other groups. Canned fruits and 
vegetables were down fractionally, with frozen fruits 
and vegetables declining 0.9% and 0.4%, respectively. 

The meat, fish and poultry group rose 0.6% during 
April. All parts of the index gained, except fish, which 
dropped 0.4%. Beef prices reversed their downward 
trend of the past five months with a rise of 0.9% and 
now are 7.0% above April, 1956. Consumers also found 
pork prices higher this month, with the level 14.9% 
over a year ago. The stronger price situation for pork 
at retail reflects the increase in hog prices, which have 
reached their highest level since 1954. An increase of 
1.0% was reported for poultry. Cereal and bakery 
products, which have moved up for the last six months, 
rose 0.5% this month. Flour and bread were among 
the items that showed the largest increases. The rise 
of 0.6% for bread brought the yearly change to 5.0%. 

Price declines for dairy products and eggs and the 
“other food” groups only partially balanced the in- 
creases in the remaining sectors of the food index. Egg 
prices, which have been declining steadily during the 
past months, dropped 2.9% to reach a level 14.8% 
below that of a year ago. Fresh milk, with a drop of 
0.7%, also contributed to the decline in the index. 
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Lower coffee prices accounted for the decrease in the 
“other food” group, as they more than offset advances 
for fats and oils. However, although coffee was down 
in April, the price is still 7.7% above last year. 

The housing index moved higher as slight increases 
were recorded for all of its component parts. Rents, 
registering the largest increase, were up 0.5%. Fuel, 
power and water, despite an 0.2% reduction in gas 
rates, moved up a slight 0.1%. Furnishings and equip- 
ment and household operations were up fractionally, 
with an 0.8% rise reported for floor coverings. 

Apparel costs rose slightly. While men’s apparel as 
& group was up only 0.1%, prices for men’s shoes 
advanced 0.5% over the month and 3.4% over the 
year. Dry cleaning and shoe repair charges rose 0.7%. 
Women’s apparel costs, on the other hand, remained 
at their March level with all the items included in 
this index steady. 

Higher used car prices as well as increased charges 
for automobile upkeep more than offset price declines 
for new cars. These increases, in addition to higher 
public transportation rates, accounted for the rise in 
the transportation index. The sundries index con- 
tinued to move up in response to increased costs for 
all its components. Personal care items, rising 0.5%, 
were responsible for the largest increase; smaller ad- 
vances were reported for medical care fees and recrea- 
tion costs. 


THE YEARLY CHANGE 


Compared with a year ago, all commodity groups 
were substantially higher. Food, recording the greatest 
increase, cost 3.7% more. All groups included in the 
food index moved up. Meat, fish and poultry prices, 
6.8% higher than a year ago, provided the greatest 
advance of any group. A gain of 4.8% for the “other 
food” group and 3.5% for cereal and bakery products 
contributed to the higher food prices this year. 

Housing costs rose 2.7% during the year, with 
household operations advancing 3.0%. Fuel, power and 
water registered an increase of 2.9% as solid and liquid 
fuel costs were higher over the twelve-month period. 
Rents and furnishings and equipment rose smaller 
amounts. 

Apparel costs, up only 1.8%, were held down as 
women’s apparel increased slightly; men’s clothing 
rose 2.4%. Transportation was up 2.9%. And sundries 
registered an increase of 2.5%. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 


1953 = 100 
HOUSING 
ALL 
ITEMS ratte Fuel, Power, Water 
i Bakery | Products, Vege- Total 
Products tables Elec- 
tricity 
1955 October........... 100.7 6 0 104.8 A 97.7 6 101.9 5 101.8 
November........ 100.7 0 sy 104.4 eh 98.0 6 102.0 6 101.8 
December......... 101.0 9 9 104.4 os 99.7 9 102.1 8 101.8 
1955 Annual Average 100.3 3 8 104.4 5 99.8 21 101.5 Bs 101.4 
1956 January.......... 101.1 5 4) 104.9 5 99.7 V1] 102.2 8 101.9 
February. wci.ce% 101.1 as .0 104.9 9 101.5 3 102.4 om 101.9 
March’ tase maa 101.1 0 A 104.9 0 101.7 8 102.6 2 102.0 
Aprileke wate ae: 101.0 0 & 104.9 ua 102.4 A 102.6 6 102.0 
WMiayzciee'jariieee se 101.2 oT a) 105.0 A 105.6 Eve 102.6 6 102.0 
SUES issays<scas Seis 101.7 2 9 105.3 1S 112.1 A 102.7 yr 102.0 
Waly Nees ee 102.1 a | 9 105.5 4) 114.2 0 102.8 9 102.0 
Aupish, 24)2) 5925. 102.3 A 5 105.7 5 100.8 6 103.0 0 102.0 
September........ 102.4 is 6 105.8 A 105.8 #4 103.3 py 102.0 
MICEODER SS ce onsite 102.7 8 cF 106.4 0 102.7 oy 103.4 A 102.4 
November........ 103.2 5 6 - 106.6 .7} 102.1 Pal 103.6 15 102.4 
December......... 103.2 5 6 106.8 a 103.3 4 103.7 6 102.4 
1956 Annual Average... 101.9 0 oe 105-6 .8| 105.2 .8 | 102.9 8 102.1 
1057; January ona 2 103.4 2 AY 107 4 8 104.1 8 104.5 ert 102.2 
Kebruary..... i++. 103.6 6 A 107.7 .2| 104.8 pa 104.8 a) 102.2 
Marches gee ven beh: 103.7 A aa 108.1 A 104.2 pa 105.2 9 102.2 
Aprile. cA nce 103.9 6 sy! 108.6 6 105.2 0 105.4 re) 102.2 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL REBASED INDEXES 


PUR- 
TRANS- CHASING 
POR-_ |SUNDRIES} VALUE 
Men’s Women’s | TATION OF 


ings, Household Total Apparel Apparel 


Purchasing 
AllItems | Value of | All Items 
(January January, (1947-49 


Equi t| O; ti 1939=100 1939 = 100 
quipmen perations ) noe ) 
1955 October.......... 98.7 101.4 99.4 99.6 98.7 3 no 182.9 54.7 114.6 
November........ 98.9 101.5 99.3 99.7 98.4 9 5) 182.9 54.7 114.7 
December........ 99.2 101.7 99.3 99.7 98.3 med .0 183.4 54.5 114.9 
1955 Annual Average... 98.4 100.9 99.0 99.4 98.4 il yf 182.2 54.9 114.2 
1956 January.........- 99.3 102.0 99.3 99.8 98.0 8 Pe! 9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
ep rHArY dos. aire 99.5 102.1 99.3 99.9 98.1 .o A 9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
Wlanchs o2). tosteis 99.4 102.3 99.4 99.9 98.2 al id 9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
ADEN ay deter 99.3 102.2 99.6 100.1 98.3 4 aif 0 183.5 54.5 115.0 
MAY Scie aiolertele/eictate 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 a 8 8 183.9 54.4 115.2 
VANE. Fee tes. a 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 98.3 9 9 1G) 184.7 54,1 115.8 
ALS apple Sel Lee Sone 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 98.2 0 ae a!) 185.4 53.9 116.2 
Acoust eseiek pe 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 9 5 8 185.8 53.8 116.4 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 BL al 6 186.0 53.8 116.6 
October; fk: aes 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 98.3 aL 0 A 186.5 53.6 116.9 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 98.3 Are 2 9 187.3 53.4 117.4 
December........ 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 98.2 9 A 9 187.5 53.3 117.5 
1956 Annual Average 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 .0 2 Ail 185.1 54.0 116.0 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 8 .6 vt 187.8 53.3 nine Ay aa 
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Wrarch ©. <6; sss sais 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 Ne] a A 188.4 53.1 118.1 
/ ogi | eee G See 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 4 13 A 188.7 53.0 118.3 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956" 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
iB 948.1 8 147.5 8 182.5 118.1 
.0 250.0 ro 146.4 a 174.8 111.0 
.0 232.6 9 149.5 Arf 179.5 112.6 
at 194.9 9 iksale ve 0 181.8 TLE 
5 168.1 6 152.4 A ms) 103.1 
.6 147.9 4 157.7 aS 5 100.5 
.8 128.5 0 175.4 15 .0 100.0 
8 149.7 9 196.5 Mg. 6 99.8 
6 157.2 .0 204.1 pea Bf 99.7 
4 152.9 8 193.1 2 ‘ 98.1 
a 153 6 186.6 9 


a pea! from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
r Revised 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do not show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN SUNDRIES 


The sundries index is composed of four groups of 
items. The largest of these, with a relative importance 
of 40%, is “reading, recreation and other.” Next in im- 
portance is medical care, amounting to 27% of the 
index. This is followed by alcohol and tobacco with 
21%. And the smallest group, personal care, has only 
12% of the total weight. 

Medical care has registered the largest increase of 
any of the groups in the sundries index since 1953 and 
is now a full 10% above that year’s level. This sub- 
group advanced only slightly during 1954, but it 
picked up momentum in 1955 with a rise of 3.1%. 
Another 3.6% was added in 1956, while a further 0.8% 


* As computed for the base year, 1953. 
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was gained in 1957. Higher fees for medical and dental 
care, hospital rates, and drug prices have contributed 
to the steep climb of medical care costs. 

The personal care index, which includes personal 
services and supplies, registered the second highest 
increase of the groups making up the sundries index. 
Both personal services and personal supplies have been 
trending up since June, 1955, and they show a total 
advance of 8.5% above the base year level as of 
April, 1957. During 1954 and the first part of 1955, 
personal care costs remained very steady. In May, 
1955, this index stood at 101.1—only slightly more 
than 1.0% above 1953. Since June, 1955, the index has 
recorded sharp increases, advancing 7.3% by April, 
1957. Along with the higher prices for personal sup- 
plies, higher fees were reported for barber shop and 
beauty shop services throughout the nation. 

The smaller rises registered by the reading, recrea- 
tion and other index as well as the alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco index kept the total sundries increase to 
only 6.3% above 1953. Reading, recreation and other 
has risen gradually since 1953, with the cumulative 
gain slightly above 4.0%. The movement of this com- 
ponent during 1954 and 1955 was slight; between 
January, 1956, and April, 1957, there was a 2.5% rise. 
Radios and television sets coming on the market at 
slightly higher prices and increased prices of toys and 
sporting equipment provided the impetus for the 
upswing in 1956. Higher prices for newspapers in a 
number of cities, combined with increases for some 
national magazines, moved the index up 1.1% in the 
first part of 1957. 

Alcoholic beverages and tobacco has followed the 
most moderate trend, with the total rise only 4.0% 
since 1953. This index remained practically stationary 
during 1954 with only an 0.8% rise in 1955. Since 
January, 1956, alcoholic beverages and tobacco started 
a steady upward trend, with higher prices reported for 
alcoholic beverages as well as some slight advances 
for tobacco products. 


Compared with the Other Components 


The sundries component, with a relative importance 
of about 18% in the United States all-items index, 
makes up a substantial part of consumer expenditures. 
Only food and housing, which each take about 29% 
of the consumer dollar, are more important. Transpor- 
tation and apparel costs have expenditure weights 
considerably below sundries. 

Price analysis indicates that service costs have 
been advancing in the postwar period at a faster rate 
than the prices for goods. In view of this, the con- 
tribution of sundries to the over-all price increase 
has been considerable, since 43% of sundries is com- 
posed of service items. In contrast, the other com- 
ponent indexes contain 75% goods and only 25% 
services. Hence, price advances for services are re- 
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flected to a greater degree in sundries than in the other 
components. In addition, those service items included 
in sundries represent almost 30% of total consumer 
expenditures for services. 

The sundries index, as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing chart, has recorded the most substantial gains. 
The steadiness of the advance in sundries has been 
matched only by the regular pace of the housing index. 
The food index, in contrast, has followed an erratic 
path; apparel has been very steady after dropping 
below the base year level in 1954. Not until July, 
1956, did it recover its former position. 

Sundries has registered continuous rises, with the 
April, 1957, index 6.8% above 1953. During this pe- 
riod, housing advanced 5.4%, apparel 1.1%, and food 
only 0.6%. The upward trend for sundries started in 
_ April, 1955, with almost continuous advances recorded 
for each succeeding month. Housing established a 
similar trend, but it started a few months later. In 
contrast, food prices dropped below the 1953 level in 
the beginning of 1954, recovered in May, and then 
started down again, until they leveled off in December 
of that year. During the first ten months of 1955, 
the index remained relatively stable, but in November 
another downward trend started. The index began to 
recover in May, 1956, and in three months had gained 
over 3.0%, bringing the level above the base year. 
Since July, 1956, the index has been erratic, with 
small changes up and down. The erratic behavior of 
food prices is very different from the steady upward 
trend of sundries costs. 

Harry S. Dennine 


Division of Consumer Economics 


Rice-Stix GAW 


(Continued from page 197) 


the auto, can, rubber and steel industry. The pro- 
visions for funding, payments to the employee to be 
made by a trustee, and benefits depending upon the 
employee’s eligibility for unemployment compensa- 
tion and availability for other work are the important 
similarities. 

This came about because of the Missouri attorney 
general’s ruling permitting supplementation of state 
unemployment compensation under the Ford plan. 
The attorney general had ruled that Ford benefits do 
not disqualify a man from receiving state unemploy- 
ment compensation because they do not constitute 
“remuneration for service.” As evidence of this, the 
attorney general pointed to the fact that under the 
Ford plan, the employer-employee relationship is sev- 
ered, the benefits are paid by a trustee from a fund 
which cannot revert to the employer, and the benefits 
are not paid for employment. 
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In effect, Rice-Stix used the attorney general’s ruling 
as a guide in setting up a procedure that would allow 
it to integrate its plan with unemployment compen- 
sation. Only by doing this could Rice-Stix gain a UC 
offset and use the reserves it had accumulated in the 
state UC fund. 


Financing 


In other important respects, however, the Rice-Stix 
plan differs substantially from the fairly standard 
SUB plans. Probably the most important difference 
is in the relationship between financing and benefits. 
Most SUB plans limit the company’s fund contribu- 
tions to a stipulated cents per hour. And these con- 
tributions continue only so long as the fund is below 
a predetermined maximum funding position. The an- 
nual contributions, on a percentage basis, for most 
companies, amount to about 2% or 2.5% of total 
payroll. The amount and duration of benefit payments 
from the fund, under most SUB plans, depend upon 
the amount of money available in the fund. When the 
fund is below a certain level, the amount and duration 
of benefits to laid-off employees are reduced. Thus no 
benefits are guaranteed, and the company’s maximum 
liability on an annual basis cannot exceed the 2% to 
2.5% of annual payroll. Indeed, the ceiling on maxi- 
mum liability is one of the features that distinguishes 
SUB plans from guaranteed wage plans. 

Under the Rice-Stix plan, however, the situation is 
reversed. Benefits are guaranteed. They are not lim- 
ited by the amount available in the fund at any given 
time. The company must make contributions to the 
fund at such times and in such amounts as are neces- 
sary to pay the benefits due. The company’s initial 
contribution is a minimum of 10% of payroll. But this 
contribution in no way corresponds to the contribu- 
tion rates set up under most SUB plans. Nor is there 
any maximum funding position after which company 
contributions cease. The ultimate liability amounts to 
the total benefits the company is liable for. Thus Rice- 
Stix in effect has merely funded its liability under the 
guaranteed annual wage rather than set a ceiling on it. 


Coverage 


The proportion of employees covered also differs. 
In most SUB plans, coverage is limited to employees 
with one or two years of service. The Rice-Stix plan 
covers all employees. However, it must be remem- 
bered that at the time the plan was substituted for 
the GAW, “all employees” constituted what was left 
of the original 420 covered by the GAW. Thus, all 
these employees had considerably more than one or 
two years’ seniority. 


Benefits 


The actual benefits to a laid-off employee under the 
Rice-Stix plan are, of course, much higher than those 
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allowed under other SUB plans. In the auto, steel, 
rubber, and can industry plans, the supplement to 
unemployment compensation is designed to give a 
laid-off employee no more than 65% of his take-home 
pay (plus possible dependency allowances). And if 
he takes a job and his earnings from the other job are 
sufficient to disqualify him for unemployment com- 
pensation, he receives no company supplement. 

Rice-Stix supplement to unemployment compensa- 
tion allows a man 100% of take-home pay. And if he 
earns enough to be disqualified for unemployment 
compensation, he still receives the supplement if the 
take-home from his new job is less than he received 
at Rice-Stix. (These provisions are reminiscent of the 
early demands of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, which sought 100% of take-home pay 
and company supplements to other wages the em- 
ployee might receive.) 

Possibly the similarities and differences between 
the Rice-Stix plan and other SUB plans might be more 
understandable if viewed in terms of the old saw 
about the camel and the tent. In the case of the other 
SUB plans, the camel has his nose and a good portion 
of his forequarters in the tent and is still pushing for 
complete occupancy. In the case of Rice-Stix, how- 
ever, the camel was already in the tent, and the com- 
pany’s new SUB plan was designed to push at least 
part of him out. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH THE PLAN 


An indication of the effectiveness of the plan—and 
how it contrasts with what Rice-Stix would have paid 
under a straight guaranteed annual wage—is already 
available in its experience in the first quarter of 1957. 

The Rice-Stix substitute plan was agreed upon on 
November 30, 1956. The company’s initial contribu- 
tion to the fund was made before the first of this year. 
Payments to laid-off employees began shortly after 
January 1, 1957. 

As its initial contribution to the fund, Rice-Stix 
deposited $130,000. This is more than the 10% of 
payroll required by the contract as its minimum initial 
contribution. It was based on Rice-Stix’ calculation 
of how much would be paid out if various numbers of 
employees were laid off and benefits paid them for the 
maximum permissible period. In its calculations, the 
company first figured the total amount of payments 
that would be due if there were no offsets from unem- 
ployment compensation or other earnings.t From this 
total amount it then deducted the full unemployment 
compensation that each employee might draw. And 
it further deducted the savings available, assuming 
that 25% of these employees would be re-employed 


and draw no payments from the fund. For one-hun- 


*Unemployment compensation at the time amounted to $25 for 
twenty-four weeks. As of September 1, 1957, Missouri UC benefits 
will be raised to $38 for twenty-six weeks. 


Rice-Stix Five-Year Contract 


The guaranteed annual wage originally negotiated 
was only one of the economic features agreed to by 
the Rice-Stix Company in its contract with Local 688 
of the Teamsters. The other economic factors included: 


Annual Wage Increases: 
December 1, 1954—6 cents 
December 1, 1955—6 cents 
December 1, 1956—7 cents 
March 1, 1957... —7 cents 


December 1, 1957—7 cents 
Quarterly cost of living adjustments on a percent- 


age basis. Net cost of living increases for each year 
ending February 1 are to be added to the base rates. 
A new index base is to be used each year. The net 
cost of living increase now in effect is 4 cents per 
hour. 


Health and Pensions. The company contributes 
7% of gross payroll, starting December 1, 1954, to 
the Teamsters’ Unity Welfare Association to provide 
health insurance and pensions. 


Sick Leave. Employees with at least six months’ 
service are eligible for sick leave at the rate of one 
day of sick leave for each two months of service. 
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Maximum sick-leave allowance is sixty days in any 
one year. 


Funeral Leave. Four days’ paid funeral leave in 
case of death in the immediate family. 


Late in 1954, the company appealed to the union 
for help in blocking what it feared was an attempt by 
outsiders to purchase and liquidate Rice-Stix. The 
Teamsters said it was up to the Rice-Stix employees. 
After hearing directly from the company officials in 
an open meeting on company premises, the employees 
voted to waive the annual wage increases agreed upon. 
The union then waived the 6 and 7 cent increases due 
in 1955, 1956, and 1957, and also deferred until June, 
1956, the 7% the company was supposed to pay into 
the Unity Welfare Association for health insurance and 
pensions. According to the Teamsters, the question of 
wages was to be reopened when the company’s profits 
again reached 5% of assets. 

In 1956, however, Rice-Stix was sold to the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company of New York. The Teamsters 
and Rice-Stix then reinstated the wage increases due 
in 1956 and 1957 as well as the 7% health and pension 
contribution. Thus, the only annual increase actually 
waived amounted to the 6 cents due in 1955. 
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dred employees—the number to be laid off initially— 
this calculation yielded $180,000 as the potential pay- 
ment. 

Between January 1 and April 1, 1957, 194 employ- 
ees were actually laid off. (Severed is a more appro- 
priate term since there is no chance of recall.) Actual 
payments from the fund have totaled $37,000 for the 
thirteen-week period. With no offsets from unemploy- 
ment compensation or other income, the total outlay 
for this number of employees would have amounted 
to about $170,000. 

The disposition as of April 6 of those laid off in 
terms of company payments is as follows: 


Receiving payments from the fund 
As supplements to unemployment compensation—82 
As supplements to other wages and income—67 
Receiving full take-home pay—2 
Receiving no payment from fund 
Ineligible because of waiting period—1 
Receiving in excess of 100% of Rice-Stix take-home 
pay—7 
Failed to file application—35 


Rice-Stix interprets these figures to mean that 
109 of 194 employees laid off have gotten other em- 
ployment. This includes the thirty-five who are listed 
as having failed to file applications for the company 
benefit. The company believes these men are either 
getting wages too high to warrant a supplement, or 
have failed to file because they believe the supple- 
ment would be too small to offset the nuisance factor 
of having to apply personally for it. 

Of course, the company realizes that this type ex- 
perience can’t keep up; the $37,000 expended in the 
first three months of the year is just the beginning. 
The company expects its cost to rise considerably as 
UC runs out, since UC covers only the first half of 
the employee’s guarantee. An even more costly con- 
sideration arises because employment possibilities 
for those laid off from now on may not be as good. 
For one thing, there may not be as many job openings, 
since the market for warehouse workers in St. Louis 
is limited. For another thing, most of the remaining 
employees have more than fifteen years’ seniority and 
most of them are over forty-five. Inasmuch as com- 
plete liquidation of the warehouse operation is now 
planned, all these employees will be laid off. Other 
employers in the area may not want to hire these 
older workers. So the chances of Rice-Stix gaining 
any offset from other earnings for this group of em- 
ployees is rather small. 

Rice-Stix experience also would seem to have some 
bearing on the malingering charge often leveled 
against SUB plans. Many critics of SUB have con- 
tended that a man will not seek other employment too 
diligently if he is given the opportunity to draw a 
substantial part (65%) of regular wages on layoff. 
Rice-Stix (with its 100% guarantee) has not found 


this to be the case. The company and union both agree 
that there have been no more than three laid-off em- 
ployees who could be considered malingerers. Of 
course, the procedure set up for drawing benefits 
makes it difficult for a person to malinger. (See appli- 
cation form on page 216.) The laid-off employee must 
expose himself to employment opportunities through 
three channels or lose his benefits: 


1. He must register and report weekly at the state 
employment office. 

2. He must report weekly to the Teamster union place- 
ment service. Here the Teamster union has an opportunity 
to make job referrals. And the union checks as to whether 
the employee is actually seeking work. As the local’s busi- 
ness agent put it: “We can spot the goldbricks, and we 
tell them to get out and look for work or we'll stop 
payments.” 

3. Finally, the laid-off employee must report weekly 
to the company’s employment office in order to apply 
for weekly benefits. And in making application for the 
benefits, he must indicate the employers he has seen during 
the past week. Also, the company itself has set up a place- 
ment service. And the laid-off employee must pursue any 
job referrals the company suggests. It sends out resumes of 
those laid off to other companies. And it has employed a 
person full time to canvass other employers in the area for 
job openings. In addition, employment agencies have been 
alerted to Rice-Stix needs, and the company has agreed to 
pay the agency fees for any placements. 


Undoubtedly, however, the family responsibilities 
of those laid off have also helped keep down malinger- 
ing. Few among the laid-off employees covered by the 
plan are young single workers among whom malinger- 
ing is more often found. Then, too, the fact that the 
employees were permanently severed rather than 
temporarily laid off has helped make other employers 
more willing to hire them. 

Harrop StTrecLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Codetermination: Labor’s Middle Way in Germany—Code- 
termination—or the joint determination by unions and 
management of managerial decisions—has reached its 
most advanced stage in both theory and practice within 
Germany, according to the author. It has as its goal ef- 
fective “democratic social control over industry.” The 
author discusses at length the meaning of codetermination, 
its origins, the experiments with it prior to World War I, 
and its implementation after the end of the Hitler regime 
in Germany. In conclusion, he considers the implications 
of codetermination on private property, full employment, 
democratic planning, productivity, and distribution of 
income. By Abraham Shuchman, Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1957, 247 pp. $4.60. 
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Labor Statistics, 


1957 


1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 dollars 
1947-1949 = 100 
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thousands 
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thousands 
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dollars 
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inning with January, 1957, employment status figures 
ee me modified definitions of employment and unemployment. 
Bureau o: 
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BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
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Percentage Change 
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Month | Month 
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Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
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—0.8} —0.8 
0 +4.6 
0 +4.8 
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+0.5| +5.3 
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0 +4.6 
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0 —13.3 
0 —33.3 
0 +7.1 
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quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
covered in each industry, and in this instance the data ware received from government 
affects all figures auc 3 a a 1956. 
A Less than .05% ch: 
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Management Bargaining 
(Continued from page 201) 


the twenty-six Canadian companies, a personnel or in- 
dustrial relations executive is chief spokesman in 
seventeen cases. 


Legal Counsel 


The role of the lawyer in collective bargaining has 
long been the subject of much debate. Among the 239 
companies in this survey, more than half (140) re- 
port that a lawyer plays some part in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. Table 5 indicates, by size of 
company, the number of firms that do and do not 
use the services of a lawyer in bargaining. 

Additional comments on the role played by legal 
counsel among these 140 companies make it clear, 
however, that relatively few of these companies have 
a lawyer participate as an active, regular member of 
the negotiating team.t Actually, attorneys in only 
thirty-two companies regularly participate in all 
phases of contract negotiations. In eight of these com- 
panies the attorney is the chief management spokes- 
man, including one firm that uses an attorney from 
outside the organization. The distribution of the 
thirty-two companies where lawyers actively nego- 
tiate is shown in Table 5. 

Except for these thirty-two companies, the remain- 
ing 108 firms report that attorneys in their organiza- 
tion perform some or all of the following duties: 


1. Provide legal advice upon questions of procedure or 
tentative contract language. 

2. Approve contract language and review the complete 
contract before it is signed, to avoid ambiguities, lack of 
clarity, conflicts of language, or unintended meanings. 

3. Serve from time to time as moderator or mediator if 
an impasse is reached. 

4. Occasionally approve the contract as part of an ex- 
ecutive committee some levels above the negotiating 
committee. 

5. Among the Canadian firms, prepare and present the 
company’s case before conciliation board hearings. 


One small company tersely remarks that it brings 
its lawyer into the bargaining sessions only near the 
end of negotiations, or if “the union attempts strong- 
arm tactics by bringing theirs in first.” On the other 
hand, another small company states that it gave up 
bringing in its lawyer when the union stopped having 


1 Tur CONFERENCE Boarp is mindful of the fact that in a number 
of companies a person of legal background but having a different 
title——such as personnel director, corporate secretary, etc.—may be 
on the bargaining team. The number of companies that have an 
individual on the bargaining team who operates in a dual capacity 
could not be determined. 


the international representative present at negotia- 
tions. 

One of the difficulties involved in having a lawyer 
play a leading part in negotiations is pointed up by a 
small midwestern manufacturing company, which 
reports: 


“At first our attorney played a leading role but in recent 
negotiations we have used him only in a consulting ca- 
pacity. We have found that legal verbiage becomes very 
cumbersome in our day-to-day application of the con- 
tract. A shop man with sixth or seventh grade education is 
lost when he attempts to translate some clauses.” 


The range of functions represented by the lawyer in 
most of the 239 companies is partially summarized in 
the description given by a large midwestern company: 


“The company lawyer usually joins the management 
negotiation group in the final bargaining sessions to assist 
in writing the final agreement. (The union generally fol- 
lows a similar pattern.) He may also assist in bargaining 
discussions as seems advisable, on a planned participation 
basis. When requested by the director of labor relations, 
he may hold private conversations with the union lawyer 
to assist in clarifying and defining the issues between the 
parties.” 


First-Line Foremen and Supervisors 


Sixteen companies report that foremen and lower- 
level supervisors are active members of the collective 
bargaining team. All but two of these companies have 
fewer than 5,000 employees. In one rather unusual 
situation, a company with under 1,000 employees re- 
ports that all supervisors, including assistant foremen, 
are members of the bargaining team. Several other 
companies report that the foremen choose one or two 
from their number to represent them at the bargaining 
table. 


Outside Consultants 


Several companies report that during negotiations 
they use the services of persons outside the organiza- 
tion.” Although this is not a common practice, five 
companies in the group of 239 employ such people. 
This includes one company with fewer than 1,000 
employees, three companies having between 1,000- 
4,999 employees, and one company with over 5,000 
employees. 

Three of the individuals hired from outside are 
labor relations consultants, who may or may not have 
legal backgrounds; one is a lawyer; and the fifth per- 
son is an engineering consultant. In one instance, the 
outside attorney is the chief spokesman for the nego- 


*For a more complete discussion of the role of foremen in collec- 
tive bargaining, including advantages derived therefrom, see the 
article in the January, 1957, Management Record, beginning on 
page 2. 

* This section does not take into consideration companies bargain- 
ing through an employer association, where association executives 
may do the actual bargaining. (See p. 199.) 
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tiating team, and in one other case, a labor relations 
consultant shares the spokesmanship with the person- 
nel director. By and large, however, the companies 
participating in the survey indicate that they prefer to 
have their own full-time employees as company rep- 
resentatives on the negotiation team. 


Financial Executives 


A relatively small number of companies report that 
men in positions concerned with fiscal control are 
members of the company’s negotiating team. These 
individuals hold positions such as treasurer, controller, 
and accounting manager. About one out of every eight 
companies in the sample had such a person as a regu- 
_lar member of the negotiating team. There is a slight 
_ tendency for the larger companies, but not the very 
largest, to include such financial executives in the 
negotiating group. In only two companies is a finan- 
cial executive the chief management spokesman. Both 
are companies that employ between 250 and 999 
workers. 
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Engineering Personnel 


As in the case of financial executives, a relatively 
small number of companies include persons in charge 
of engineering functions as management negotiators. 
About one out of every twelve companies in the 
sample, with a slight concentration among the larger 
companies, includes an engineering representative 
(such as chief engineer, plant engineer, or industrial 
engineer) in collective bargaining. 


HOW MANY NEGOTIATORS ON A TEAM? 


In addition to its interest in who bargains for the 
management group, THe ConreRENcE Boarp sought 
out information on the size of the regular management 
bargaining team. 

Most of the 239 companies report that from three 
to five members constitute the “hard core” of the 
management side of the bargaining table. However, 
the range is from one person, reported by seven com- 
panies, to seventeen, reported by one company. In 
forty-two instances, the specific number of representa- 


Table 5: Participation by Lawyers in Collective Bargaining 


Total United States Companies Canadian 
U.S. and Companies 
Canadian Number of Employees 
Practice Companies Total 1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5,000 Total 
Have lawyers participating: .......... 140 130 16 31 31 52 10 
As chief spokesmen ............... 8* fs 1 3* Q 1 1 
As regular members of team........ Q4** Q4** 2 5 7 ad 0 
Asileral advisors jo.) Gila woes 108 99 13 23 22 41 9 
Do not have lawyers participating..... 97 81 10 16 36 19 16 
MVOUAIISWED Rr Nees ete ee cs ee cases 2 Q 0 1 0 1 0 
BROUGLO Nee etd sic othicdiis ce mtoa eee nies s 239 213 26 48 67 72 26 
* Does not include one instance in which the legal counsel shares spokesmanship with the personnel director. 
** Includes one company which bargains through an employer association, and the association counsel participates. 
Table 6: Size of Management Negotiating Team in 239 United States 
and Canadian Companies 
U. Sand United States Companies 
Canadian Companies Companies 
Number of Number of Employees anid 
Negotiators Total No. Per Cent Total 1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 Over 5/,000 Total 
1 4 2.9 ff 3 1 1 2 — 
4 15 6.3 15 5 1 i 4 — 
8 65 27.2 59 9 23 19 8 6 
4 49 20.5 45 6 14 15 10 4 
5 Q7 11.3 a1 1 5 6 9 6 
6 16 6.7 16 1 1 ti 6 _ 
tf A a LAP 8 _— —_ Q 1 1 
8 8 3.4 6 — —_ 3 3 2 
9 1 A _ = _ _— _ 1 
10 Q 8 2 —_ 1 _ 1 —_— 
11 _ —., — —_ — _ — — 
12 1 A 1 —_— _— — 1 —_— 
13 — —_— —_— — — —_— — — 
14 1 A 1 _ — 1 —_ _ 
17 1 A — —_ — — _— 1 
Not Specified 42 17.6 37 1 2 6 28 5 
Total 239 100.0 213 26 48 67 72 26 
JUNE, 1957 
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tives could not be determined. This is due to the fact 
that these forty-two companies report that a varying 
number of representatives participate in collective 
bargaining negotiations on a regular basis—such as 
“foremen of the affected departments,” or “divisional 
personnel managers,” and the like. 

Table 6 gives the frequency, by size of company, 
of the size of the bargaining groups. As can be seen 
there is a slight tendency for the size of the negotia- 
ting team to increase as the size of the company 
increases. 

The number of representatives who actually parti- 
cipate in negotiations is frequently not the same as 
those who prepare for negotiations, decide upon nego- 
tiating goals and tactics, and constitute an advisory 
or “executive” group for the company’s collective 
bargaining. For example, one company in the 1,000- 
4,999 size category has an advisory group of five indi- 
viduals, but only two people actually participate in 
the negotiating sessions. On the other hand, many 
companies allow individuals to observe the sessions, 
or to enter into negotiations on a temporary basis 
from time to time. These people, however, are not 
given the responsibility for negotiating a complete 
agreement, and so are not considered regular members 
of the bargaining team. 


Bargaining Team's Authority 


The amount of authority given a company’s bar- 
gaining representatives varies widely from company 
to company. At the one extreme is a firm with under 
250 employees, where the management negotiators 
must clear every item with the president before agree- 
ing to it. At the other extreme lies another small com- 
pany, where two of three members on the team are 
members of the corporate board of directors, and so 
have a maximum amount of freedom to make agree- 
ments binding the corporation. 

Most companies report, however, that the amount 
of authority given to the negotiating team lies some- 
where between these two extremes. Usually, the nego- 
tiators are relatively free to act within general limits 
—most often dollar ones—imposed by those higher up. 
In smaller companies, these limits may be set by the 
board of directors. For instance, a small West Coast 
utility describes its authorization procedures as 
follows: 


“The officers of the company are briefed on the problems 
which are expected to arise in negotiations and are asked 
to give the committee (through the chief spokesman and 
the personnel director) their decision on matters affecting 
policy. The only limit set specifically is on general mone- 
tary increases or big increases in fringe benefits.” 


Another small company states that its bargaining 
representatives are “orally instructed as to the top 
limits of direct cost items, such as wages. They have 
latitude on plant operating procedures, but as a prac- 


tical matter, they usually clear most items with the 
main office before agreeing to them.” 

Among the larger companies, the limitation of the 
bargaining team’s authority may be set by an execu- 
tive body or council, of which the negotiators them- 
selves are frequently members.! Infrequently, the final 
negotiated changes may be referred back to this execu- 
tive body for approval. 

An eastern manufacturing company states that 
“each member of the management team is fully in- 
formed as to the extent of authority given to the nego- 
tiating team, and, in fact, participates in setting com- 
pany bargaining goals.” A very large multiplant 
company, in describing the authority given to its 
representatives, has this to say: 


“Management representatives present a written nego- 
tiation program to the executive officers of the company 
prior to the start of negotiations. They then receive oral 
instructions as to both general and specific areas of au- 
thority. As negotiations progress, consultations are con- 
tinued by these groups, and management representatives 
are given additional specific authority as needed.” 


Most companies define or circumscribe the author- 
ity given to their management representatives orally 
rather than in writing. They do this, they report, for 


* Where the company sets up a bargaining book before going into 
negotiations, and anticipates the nature and cost of probable union 
demands, more specific advance clearance of the extent of agree- 
ment on union demands may be obtained. See “The Use of Bar- 
gaining Books in Negotiations,” Management Record, April, 1957, 
p. 118. 


Size of Management Negotiating Team 
239 Companies = 100% 
| PERSON 
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two principal reasons: first, because the information 
is generally too confidential to be put in writing, and 
secondly, because it is not the type of information 
which easily lends itself to the written form. The per- 
sons on the negotiating team are expected to be able 
to exercise good managerial judgment in knowing 
when an item requires further clearance with higher 
authorities. 

Where authority is put in written form, it usually 
involves information dealing with purely monetary 
matters, that is, actual dollars and cents limitations. 


INSURING A UNITED FRONT 


When a company has decided upon its bargaining 
goals and the tactics it will use to promote them, it 
must then determine the roles to be played by the 
chief spokesman, the regular negotiating members, 
and any occasional speakers. One of the purposes a 
company will have in mind in examining these rela- 
tionships is to insure order and a united front for the 
management team, yet at the same time it may wish 
to give each member of the team an opportunity to 
speak. 

Many companies report that they believe the best 
way to present a unified management front is by 
thorough planning of each bargaining session. During 
meetings held before and after each session, members 
of the bargaining team bring up every argument that 
can be foreseen, are briefed on the company position, 
and discuss each point until there is mutual agreement 
on the way the discussion is to be handled. Further- 
more, during the actual negotiating meetings, most 
companies follow the “one-spokesman” practice. This 
procedure provides that the chief spokesman does 
most of the talking while the other members of the 
bargaining group speak on subjects only as they are 
requested, or as arranged by previous agreement. 

Companies that follow this practice report that 
members of the team are not deprived of expressing 
points of view, since there is ample opportunity for 
free discussion during the pre-negotiation meetings. 
Moreover, the subordinate members of the group may 
pass notes to the chief spokesman. They may also re- 
quest a recess during a meeting to discuss a point 
which they feel would add to the presentation of the 
management position. 

A large midwestern company describes how its 
“one-spokesman” practice aids in control: 


“No one on the management side addresses the meet- 
ing unless requested to do so by the chairman. Over a 
period of time, anyone can get the chairman’s attention, 
but one person must be able to control the bargaining to 
insure order.” 


A large aircraft company describes its procedures 
in the following terms: 


“The spokesman normally does most of the talking; 
JUNE, 1957 
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however, there is no plan to prevent any member from 
speaking on a specific matter. Frequently he may be called 
on by the spokesman. Obviously, at times, the spokesman 
may have some particular plan or strategy in mind that 
he could not discuss with the other members, and there- 
fore he would discourage interruptions.” 


Where selected subjects are assigned in advance to 
specific members of a negotiating team, the chief 
spokesman of the group often acts much like the chair- 
man of any meeting. He introduces the subject, makes 
the final summation of the company offer or position, 
and takes the lead in the discussion if it becomes 
necessary. 

Several companies report that the relationship be- 
tween the chief spokesman and the other members of 
the bargaining team is somewhat more informal, with 
each person actively participating in discussion when- 
ever he thinks it best. Where this is so, companies 
usually report that a long history of negotiating by the 
same individuals makes this kind of arrangement pos- 
sible. One such company states: 


“The director of industrial relations and the general 
superintendent have negotiated over one-hundred con- 
tracts together over a nine-year period. They work so 
closely as a team that very few general arrangements on 
who is to handle what item are made. They shift back and 
forth as spokesman almost at a nod—the one to take the 
lead, the other to emphasize or back up a point.” 


In the same vein, another company indicates that 
“the team has been operating for so long that there is 
a certain ‘feel’ among the members as to who can best 
respond to a particular question or demand. Some- 
times a nod or a look is sufficient to indicate the mem- 
ber who is to ‘pick up the ball’ next.” 

Where subjects are brought up at the bargaining 
table without advance notice, most companies report 
that the chief spokesman again does almost all of the 
talking. If there is danger that a surprise point may 
reveal a “crack” in management unity, a recess is 
generally called to discuss the approach to be taken, 
and to iron out any differences of opinion. Several 
companies state, however, that if one member of the 
group steps out of line, the others will not hesitate to 
interrupt him in front of the entire bargaining session. 


ATTEMPTS TO BY-PASS NEGOTIATORS 


Sometimes, in bargaining, an executive whose rank 
is one or more levels higher than the regular members 
of the management team will momentarily step into 
negotiations. This is most likely to take place when 
negotiations are in a critical stage. For example, a 
medium-sized manufacturing company indicates that 
the executive vice-president and general manager is 
brought into negotiations for either of the following 
two reasons: 


“(a) To assure the union that our position is final and 
we will take a strike rather than make any further offers 
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of change; or (b) to assure himself that unless the com- 
pany changes its position the union will strike.” 


This same company goes on to state that “during 
the past six years, covering some seventy contract or 
wage negotiations, the executive vice-president has 
been called in on only three occasions.” 

One of the dangers inherent in calling in a higher 
official is that it may encourage the union to by-pass 
the regular management negotiating team and look to 
those higher up for more concessions. Among the 239 
companies in this survey, seventy-six, or slightly less 
than a third, indicate that they have experienced 
difficulties with unions attempting to by-pass the ne- 
gotiating team. 

By-passing attempts are handled pretty much the 
same way by most companies. The company president 
(or other person whom the union contacts) courte- 
ously but firmly refers the matter back to the negotia- 
ting committee, stating that this committee has been 
given authority to represent all levels of the company, 
and to handle all negotiations. In some companies the 
president may agree to meet with the union, but will 
not discuss specific issues or make any further agree- 
ments. In other companies the president will not meet 
with the union at all. 

In attempting to discourage by-passing of the com- 
pany negotiators, many companies make it clear at the 
beginning of negotiations that all bargaining must be 
handled through the regular group. This view is sum- 
marized in the statement of the industrial relations 
director of a medium-sized company: 


“By-passing the management team must never be per- 
mitted. Unions do not deal realistically with people whom 
they feel do not have the authority to reach a conclusive 
agreement. In anticipation of any attempts to by-pass, we 
have worked for years toward letting the union know that 
local management represents the home office and will not 
be reversed. Every word and action—both during nego- 
tiations and in all dealings with the union between nego- 
tiations—are aimed at indicating the authority and respon- 
sibility of the negotiators. We also make it quite clear that 
we have the right to choose the members of the negotiating 
team, and that we do not attempt to circumvent the 
authority of the union negotiators.” 


A Canadian industrial relations EAMETS speaking 
on the same subject, says: 


“At our first meeting, we had our top executive and the 
company bargaining committee meet with the union com- 
mittee. The president advised that the company committee 
represented him and the entire executive group. They 
learned later that when we said ‘no’ we meant it and 
when we said ‘yes’ we could be trusted. This has elim- 
inated a lot of very embarrassing situations.” 


James J. BAMpRICK, JR. 
Marte P. DorBanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Small Plant Medical Plan 


(Continued from page 205) 


ment examinations as well as the many increasing 
duties involved in the maintenance of the health pro- 
gram are filling the doctor’s time. 

Among these additional services, for example, are 
voluntary periodic physical examinations that are of- 
fered to employees on an annual or bi-annual basis 
(depending upon the physical condition of the indi- 
vidual) ; immunization shots for influenza and polio- 
myelitis; diabetic screening; testing for visual acuity 
and hearing; chest X rays of employees (arranged by 
the doctor and the city health department which has 
a mobile X-ray unit) ; and medical counseling services 
to employees. In addition, at New Haven Gas Com- 
pany, where field employees often work in undevel- 
oped community areas, poison ivy immunization shots 
are available. 

Along with these various duties, of course, the doc- 
tor carries on his regular services of treating occupa- 
tional injuries of employees, consulting with super- 
visors regarding job placements, offering advisory 
assistance in safety programs, studying medical rec- 
ords to determine needs for follow-up examinations 
of employees, preparing medical reports for manage- 
ment, etc. 

Another phase of the service extended to employees 
by the doctor or nurse is administration of prescribed 
therapy upon the request of the employee’s own doc- 
tor. Insulin shots for diabetes are an example of service 
sometimes requested by private doctors. 


Nursing Personnel 


Even after the plan was started, not all companies 
took on full-time nurses. C. Cowles & Company and 
Echlin Manufacturing Company, for example, shared 
a nurse in the beginning. (Each company used the 
nurse for half a day.) Now both these firms have full- 
time nurses. 

Bradley Laboratories, which had used the Visiting 
Nurse Service before joining the small plant group, 
continued this arrangement for the first year of the 
plan; then it started its present procedure of having 
a nurse half days. 

O. F. Mossberg & Sons already had a full-time nurse 
when the joint plan was instituted, but it had no in- 
plant doctor supervision of the medical service. And 
New Haven Gas Company took on a full-time nurse 
when it established its medical service. 

The sixth participant, New Haven Malleable Iron 
Company, does not have a nurse; but a male first- 
aid attendant is always available. This attendant 
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keeps a medical log for the doctor and takes care of 
emergencies until the physician can be reached. 


Preparing the Plant Personnel 


After the companies agreed to have in-plant medical 
facilities and arranged for their institution, they issued 
memorandums to their employees explaining the medi- 
cal service and the reasons for it. The matter also was 
thoroughly explained to supervisors at some of the 
monthly safety meetings. 


_ ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 


Each member of the New Haven Small Plant 
Medical Plan has one individual, the coordinator, who 
is responsible for the program’s business administra- 


_ tion. In five companies the coordinator is the com- 


pany’s personnel manager. In the sixth, he is the safety 
engineer. It is to the coordinator in each company that 


_ the doctor reports. 


The manager of the manufacturers division of the 
Chamber of Commerce is the entrepreneur for the 
group. He arranges for the business meetings of the 
coordinators, draws up the contracts between the com- 
panies, and between the companies and doctor, and 
decides upon the doctor’s proposed purchases of spe- 
cial medical equipment for the group. 

The coordinators and the Chamber of Commerce 
representative have yearly meetings (more often if 
necessary) in order to discuss the business details of 
the program, draw up a new contract guaranteeing 
each member’s support of the plan for another year, 
and talk over any problems that may have arisen. 


How Payment Is Made 


The contract between companies provides for the 
payment of fees to the doctor as follows: 


“The medical consultant shall bill each company for its 
share of said fee on a monthly basis for the regularly 
scheduled hours and such excess hours performed during 
the month. Each company shall honor such bill and for- 
ward payment to the medical consultant not later than 
ten days following receipt of the bill. All pay and fee 
relationships will be handled on an individual basis by 
each company in accordance with its selected method of 


payment.” 
PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Problems encountered during the development of 
the plan have been few. One which was anticipated, 
and to a great extent alleviated, was a certain amount 
of questioning on the part of some community doc- 
tors as to the necessity for such a plan—a situation 
not uncommon in industrial medicine. In an attempt 
to prevent misunderstanding, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Connecticut Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene met with the local medical so- 
ciety before the plan was initiated to explain it to 
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the group. The doctor chosen to be director of the 
plan also met with the medical society and explained 
the preventive aspect of the program. 

Some question may still exist on the part of a few 
doctors as to the value of the plan, but, on the whole, 
backers of the medical plan say the medical practi- 
tioners are beginning to realize that a program of this 
kind is likely to stimlulate people to visit their own 
doctors.? 

Another initial problem was to gain the confidence 
of employees, some of whom at first feared that intro- 
duction of a medical program might mean the weeding 
out of employees suffering from certain infirmities. 
Patience and diplomacy on the part of the doctor and 
nurses, plus management’s assurances that the pro- 
gram was provided to keep people on their jobs rather 
than to dismiss them, soon overcame that obstacle. 


Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


+Increased calls on private-practice doctors result from the com- 
pany doctor’s referrals and from greater health consciousness on 
the part of the employees. 


Employees of All Ages Get 
Salk Vaccine Shots 


Older employees as well as younger ones at Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., are availing themselves of the com- 
pany’s offer to provide free Salk vaccine shots. At 
the headquarters office and at some of the branch of- 
fices and plants, almost 32% of the employees over 
fifty years of age were vaccinated. Shots also were 
given to 62.2% of those in the forty- to fifty-year age 
group. Almost 81% of the under-forty age group were 
vaccinated. (These figures represent only half of the 
company’s employees, as statistics have not yet been 
compiled for employees in the company’s remaining 
800 plants and branch offices.) These percentages may 
represent a low estimate, according to the company, 
because some employees had already begun the shot 
series with their own doctors when the company’s 
program was instituted. 

The program was initiated at the headquarters of- 
fice, where it was systematized so that a doctor and 
nurse can now administer 180 shots per hour. To keep 
the operation running smoothly without delay or bot- 
tlenecks, thirty persons are scheduled for shots each 
ten minutes. 

Prior to offering the shots, the firm sent an an- 
nouncement of the program to all plant and office 
managers in its 300 units throughout the country, 
along with a supply of posters, leaflets and other ma- 
terial furnished by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in Canada 


CWS Gains Ground in Metal Fabricating Industry 


Agreements reached by the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany and three subsidiaries with the Steelworkers’ 
union provide general wage increases and a standard 
system of job classification in eight plants. The union’s 
cooperative wage study (CWS) job evaluation pro- 
gram was first accepted a year ago in the company’s 
Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie operations. The new 
settlement continues the program in these units and 
extends it to the Montreal area works (where by mid- 
April of next year CWS will replace an evaluation plan 
already in use) and to three Manitoba units—Do- 
minion Bridge Winnipeg division, Manitoba Bridge 
Company and the Manitoba Rolling Mills Limited— 
where no formal evaluation programs have existed. 
About 3,600 employees are covered by the union 
contracts. 

The plants where the CWS program will be estab- 
lished do not have uniform base rates. Their rates 
are influenced by local conditions; and for the last year 
of the contract, ending April 16, 1959, the base rates 
where set will vary from $1.53 per hour in Winnipeg to 
$1.60 per hour in Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie. The 
job class interval, now 4 cents in units where CWS 
programs exist, will become 5.5 cents for all plants on 
April 16, 1958. A limitation for all Manitoba opera- 
tions stipulates that the settlement must not cost more 
than 35 cents per hour over the contract period— 
twenty-three and one-half months at Rolling Mills and 
thirty-one and one-half months at the other two plants. 

General wage increases totaling 13 cents per hour 
during the term of each agreement will be given to all 
employees involved in the settlement, excepting those 
at Manitoba Rolling Mills. The initial adjustments 
were 7 cents and 9 cents per hour and further increases 
will bring the total to 13 cents by mid-April, 1958. At 
Manitoba Rolling Mills, hours of work were reduced 
from forty-eight to an average of forty-four hours per 
week with maintenance of pay, as of May 1 of this 
year. The remainder of the money available at Rolling 
Mills will be used for installation of the CWS program. 


Production Bonus for Coal Miners 


A general wage increase and introduction of a pro- 
duction bonus plan are the major pay adjustments 
granted in a settlement between the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation’s coal mining units (Dominion 


Coal Company Limited, Old Sydney Collieries Lim- 
ited, Acadia Coal Company Limited, and Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company Limited) and District 26 
of the United Mine Workers, ind. 

The general increases, the first granted to the | 
miners in the area since 1952, provide retroactive pay 
increases of $1 per dayas of January 1, 1957, and a 
further 80 cents per day effective January 1, 1958. 

Under the incentive plan, a section of a mine is as- 
signed a production target. When a section reaches its 
target on each day of the five-day workweek, the 
miners in that section are paid a bonus of $1 a day 
for each day worked. In addition, a “one failure” 
clause provides that if the section fails to meet its 
target on one day of the five-day workweek, the 
miners’ bonuses are reduced to 80 cents for each day 
worked during that week. However, under this clause, — 
failure must be for reasons beyond the control of the 
workers, or no bonus will be paid. And no bonus is | 
paid if the production target is missed on more than 
one day of the week. 

Employees not in working sections but on general 
mine or company payrolls will receive the bonus in 
full if the mine or company targets are met. Provision 
is made for payment of partial bonuses to general pay- 
roll employees when production targets are only par- 
tially met. The agreement also calls for the establish- 
ment of joint labor-management production commit- 
tees on a voluntary basis to help make the bonus plan 
a success. 

The original proposal to incorporate an incentive 
pay principle into the contract was turned down in a 
referendum by the 9,000 miners involved. And they 
carried the dispute to a conciliation board. Modifica- ~ 
tions suggested and unanimously recommended by the © 
board brought the final agreement, confirmed by a 
new referendum. 

In addition, discussions are to begin before July 1, 
1957 on a contributory pension plan to replace the 
present plan, which is entirely financed by the com- 


pany. 


Retroactive Pay 


The Canadian Car Company Limited of Montreal 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
have agreed to a two-year contract providing pay in- 
creases averaging 15 cents per hour. Much of the pay 
increase is retroactive, with 10 cents becoming effec- 
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tive as of last October 1; 2 cents as of last December; 
and 3 cents in March, 1957. A further across-the-board 
increase of 4 cents will be given on the anniversary 
date of the contract, October 1, 1957. 


The contract also reduced the service required to 
earn three- and four-week vacations. The requirements 
will now be about thirteen and twenty-eight years, re- 
spectively. Formerly they were fifteen and thirty 
years. 

The settlement was made, covering 1,900 employees 
of the company, after the union had rejected both 
the minority and majority reports of a conciliation 
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Longshoremen's Pay Increase 


A contract that sets stevedoring pay for the Port 
of Montreal for the current shipping season has been 
signed by the Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
ILA, ind. The agreement provides for a 9-cent per 
hour increase, bringing the basic rate for the port to 
$1.97 per hour. The employers will also contribute an 
additional 3 cents per hour to the longshoremen’s 
welfare fund, raising the total contribution to 20 cents. 
The fund provides pensions, vacation pay and welfare 
benefits to the stevedores. 

These and other significant settlements are sum- 


board. 


Company, Union* and Duration of Contract 


Transportation 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada and ILA, 
ind., at Montreal, Que. 3,000 hourly 
Effective 4-4-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 8 months 


N 


Mining 


2. Dominion Steel and Coal Ltd. and District 
26, UMWA, ind., at Glace Bay, N.S. 9,000 
hourly 

Effective 1-1-57 (signed 4-23-57). 

tract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


8. Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd. and 
| Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind., at 
Eldorado, Sask. 540 hourly 
Effective 1-1-57 (signed 4-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 
4. Noranda Mines Ltd. and Steelworkers at 
_ Noranda, Que. 1,850 hourly 
Effective 4-11-57. Contract expired pe 
56 
New contract: 2 years 


Con- 


5. Waite Amulet Mines, Ltd. and Steelwork- 
ers at Norando, Que. 273 hourly 
Effective 4-16-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Manufacturing—Nondurables 


}, Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. and Paper 
Makers and Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers at Grand Mere, Que. 800 hourly 

Effective 5-1-5. First contract 


| Duration one year 
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marized in the following table. 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Pay Adjustments 


WAGE EARNER SETTLEMENTS 


9¢ per hour increase in basic rate 


$1 per day general increase 

Deferred increase: 80¢ per day, January 1, 
1958 

Additional $1 per day production bonus to em- 
ployees meeting quota 


4% increase (approximately) 
Deferred increase: 5%, Jan. 58 


5% general increase (7¢ per hour minimum) 

Workweek reduced to 40 hours from 44 on or 
before Aug. 11, 1957 with an additional in- 
crease in hourly rates of 10% to compensate 
for the shorter workweek 

Deferred increase: 2%, to the nearest cent, 
Apr. 58 


5% general increase (7¢ per hour minimum) 
for 44-hour week 

Workweek to be reduced to 40 hours Aug. ’57 
with further 10% increase to insure same 
take-home pay 


5% general increase plus various local adjust- 
ments 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in Canada 


Fringe Adjustments 


Increase of 3¢ per hour in contribution to pen- 
sion, welfare and vacation benefits; total now 
20¢ per hour 


Contributory pension plan to be negotiated 
within six months after effective date 


No information 


Vacations liberalized to 1.5 times statutory 
minimum after 8 years; 2 times statutory 
minimum after 5 years; and $ times statu- 
tory minimum after 15 years 


Revised sickness and accident insurance: now 
50% company-paid. Maximum benefits now 
$30 per week for 18 weeks 

Vacations now 1 week after 1 year with 2% 
of previous year’s earnings; 1.5 weeks after $ 
years with 3% of previous year’s earnings; 
2 weeks after 5 years with 4% of earnings; 
and 8 weeks after 15 years with 6% of 
earnings 


No information 
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Recent Significant Pay Settlements in Canada—Continued 


Company, Union* and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


7. Consumer Co-op Refineries Ltd. and Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers at Regina, 
Sask. 175 hourly (34 salaried) 

Effective 7-1-57 (signed 4-17-57). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: one year 


. Firestone Tire & Rubber Ltd. and Rubber 
Workers at Hamilton, Ont. 1,450 hourly 
Effective 2-20-57 (signed 3-25-57). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: one year 


Hiram Walker & Sons Ltd. and Distillery 
Workers at Walkerville, Ont. 550 hourly 
Effective 1-1-57 (signed 4-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


ie.) 


= 


Manufacturing—Durables 


10. A.P.V. Equipment Ltd. and UE, ind., at 
Newmarket, Ont. 42 hourly 
Effective 4-18-57. Contract expired 
New contract: one year 


11. Canada Electric Castings Ltd. and Steel- 
workers at Orillia, Ont. 50 hourly 
Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


12. Canadian Car Company Ltd. and Railway 
Carmen at Montreal, Que. 1,900 hourly 
Effective 10-1-56 (signed 5-10-57). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


13. Dominion Bridge Ltd., 3 subsidiaries and 
the Steelworkers 


Dominion Bridge Ltd. at Lachine, Que. 
1,500 hourly 
Effective April, 1957. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Dominion Bridge Ltd. at Toronto, Ont. 

and its subsidiary, Sault Structural Steel 

at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 650 hourly 
Effective April, 1957. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Dominion Bridge Ltd. and its subsidi- 
ary, Manitoba Bridge Ltd. at Winni- 
peg, Man. 550 hourly 

Effective Sept., 1956 (signed Apr. 

1957) . Contract expired 

New contract: 31.5 months 


Manitoba Rolling Mills Ltd. at Selkirk, 
Man. 1,000 hourly 
Effective April, 1957. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


74% average increase (range 3.5% to 9%) 
Revised shift premiums: now 8¢ on 2nd shift 
and 16¢ on 8rd shift (formerly 7¢ and 14¢) 


6¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase (7.3¢ 
average) 
Shift premium payments increased 2¢ per hour 


13¢ per hour increase to men and additional 
5¢ per hour to tradesmen; 15¢ per hour in- 
crease to women 

Revised shift premiums now 7¢ and 9¢; were 


7¢ and 7¢ 


10¢ per hour general increase. Deferred in- 
crease: 2.5¢ per hour, October 18, 57 


5% general increase 
Deferred increases: 3%, Dec. ’57 and 3%, Aug. 
58 


15¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour Oct. 57 


9¢ per hour general increase; new base rate of 
$1.50, was $1.41 

Deferred increase: April 1958, 4¢ per hour 
general increase. Base rate increased to $1.54. 
CWS job evaluation established with 5.5¢ 
increments between jobs. 


7¢ per hour general increase. New base rate of 
$1.54, was $1.47 

Deferred increase: Oct. 1957, job class incre- 
ment increased to 4.5¢ with no change in 
base rate 

April, 1958, general increase of 6¢ per hour; 
base rate increased to $1.60; job class incre- 
ment increased to 5.5¢ 


7¢ per hour general increase retroactive to 
Sept. 1956, with base rate of $1.47. Addi- 
tional 3¢ per hour in April ’56 with new 
base rate of $1.50. CWS established with 4¢ 
increments between jobs 

Deferred increase: Apr. ’58, 3¢ per hour gen- 
eral increase; base rate increased to $1.53. 
Job increments to be increased during year 
to 5.5¢ providing total cost of settlement 
does not exceed 35¢ per hour over contract 
period 


Workweek reduced to 44 hours with mainte- 
nance of pay (was 48 hours). Base rate $1.52 

Deferred increase: Jan. *58, CWS established 
with base rate of $1.52. 4¢ job class incre- 
ment 

Apr. ’58—Adjustments in base rate and incre- 
ments to level limited by total cost of 35¢ 
per hour over contract period 
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Revised: Contributory group life insura: 
Vacations now 4 weeks after 25 years 


Added: 3-day paid time off for death in far 

Revised: Insurance and pension plans. Vé 
tions now 1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks a 
3 years, 3 weeks after 11 years and 4 we 
after 25 years 


Added supplemental pay to workmen’s c 
pensation 

Revised: welfare coverage; medical service | 
hospital care for dependents 


Company to pay one-half of Blue Cross | 
group insurance 

Revised vacation: 4 weeks after 25 years an 
weeks after 10 years 


No change 


Revised vacations: 3 weeks after 18 year: 
weeks after 28 years. Was 3 weeks after 
years and 4 after 30 years 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 
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| Company, Union* and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in Canada—Continued 


Fringe Adjustments 


eee 


4, Dominion Engineering Works Ltd. and 
IAM at Montreal, Que. 1,600 hourly 
Effective 3-30-57 (signed 4-10-57). Wage 
reopening. 
Contract expires 3-30-58. 


at Welland, Ont. 1,200 hourly 
Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
: ’ New contract: 2 years 


‘6. Gilson Manufacturing Ltd. and Steelwork- 
| ers at Guelph, Ont. 180 hourly 
| Effective 2-1-57 (signed 4-1-57). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


7. Lake Simcoe Industries, Ltd. and UAW 
_at Beaverton, Ont. 111 hourly 

| __ Effective 3-20-57. Contract expired 

ie New contract: one year 


8. Preston-Noelting Ltd. and Wood Workers 
| of America at Stratford, Ont. 120 hourly 
Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: one year 


9. Reliance Electric Ltd. and UE, ind., at 
Welland, Ont. 187 hourly 

Effective 4-13-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


0. Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. and Steel- 
workers Office Union at St. Thomas, Ont. 
18 salaried 

Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


1. Canadian Car Ltd. and Office Employees 
at Montreal, Que. 200 salaried 

Effective 4-1-57. First contract 

Duration 2 years 


2. Canadian Industries Ltd. and Office Em- 
| ployees at Victoria, B. C. 12 salaried 
Effective 3-1-57. First contract 

Duration one year 


8. English Electric Ltd. and Technical Engi- 
| neers at St. Catharines, Ont. 48 draftsmen 
Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: one year 


4, H. A. Simons Ltd. and British Columbia 
| Technical Engineers at Vancouver Island, 
B.C. 37 salaried 

| _ Effective 4-22-57. First contract 

| Duration one year 


5. Consumer Co-op Refineries Ltd. and Oil, 
| Chemical and Atomic Workers at Regina, 
Sask. 
$4 salaried in bargaining unit described 
in 7 above ‘ 
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is 


10¢ per hour on base rates up to $1.48; 11¢ 
per hour on base rates $1.49 or more 


9¢ per hour general increase. Also 5¢ per hour 
to skilled trades. Also inequity adjustments 
from 1¢ to 12¢. 15¢ per hour premium for 
Sunday work 

Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour general increase, 
Apr. ’58; additional 4¢ per hour to skilled 
trades 


8¢ per hour general increase 

Workweek now 41.25 hours; was 42.5 

Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour, Aug. ’57; 8¢ 
per hour and workweek of 40 hours, Feb. 
58 


12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour, Nov. ’58 


3¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour, Sept. 57 and 
2¢, Dec. ’57 


10¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour, Apr. ’58 


* 


SALARIED EMPLOYEE SETTLEMENTS 


4% general increase 
Deferred increases: 
Aug. ’58 


2%, Dec. *57 and 2%, 


$10 per month general increase 


Deferred increase: $8 per month, Apr. 58 


$25 per month 


5% general increase 


30¢ per hour general increase 


7% (approx.) general increase 


2All unions are affiliated with the CLC unless otherwise indicated. 
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No change 


Revised pension plan 


No information 


Added 2 additional paid statutory holidays 
Revised life insurance, now $1,000 and 50% 
company-paid 
Weekly indemnity now $25 per week for 13 
weeks (was $20 per week) 


No change 


Revised medical benefits. Company now pays 
all of Blue Cross and PSI for employee and 
1 dependent. Employee pays balance of cost 
for PSI if he has 2 or more dependents. 
Weekly accident and sick benefits now up to 
26 weeks; was 13 weeks. Group life insurance 
increased to $4,000 from $3,000 


No change 


Revised group insurance plan 


None 


Revised pension plan: $2.40 per year of cred- 
ited service up to 25 years. Eligibility: 15 
years 


Contributory medical service plan 
Free room and board in company camps at 
projects 


Same as adjustment for hourly in bargaining 
unit. See 7 above 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Company, Union’ and Duration of Contract 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


1. American Cyanamid and _ Packinghouse 
Workers at Valdosta, Ga. 
Effective 3-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


2. Lever Brothers and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers at Hammond, Ind., and 
Chemical Workers at Baltimore, Md.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Edgewater, N. J.; Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; and St Louis, Mo. 3,000 hourly 
(70 salaried) 

Effective 3-14-57. Contract expired 
New contract: one year 


3. Rohm & Haas and United Glass and Ce- 
ramic Workers at Knoxville, Tenn. 555 
hourly 

Effective 3-28-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


4, Stauffer Chemical and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers at St. Louis, Mo. 11 hourly 
Effective 2-20-57 (signed 3-15-57). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: one year 


5. Westvaco Mineral Products Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical and Chemical 
Workers at Pocatello, Ida. 400 hourly 

Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Rubber Products 


6. General Tire & Rubber and Rubber Work- 
ers at Akron, Ohio and Waco, Texas. 3,420 
hourly 

Effective 4-8-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 26 months 


7. B. F. Goodrich and Rubber Workers at 
Miami, Okla.; Akron and Marion, Ohio; 
Cadillac, Mich.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Oaks, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Clarksville, Tenn.; and 
Riverside, N. J. 14,000 hourly 

Signed 4-15-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


8. Kelly-Springfield Tire and Rubber Work- 
ers at Cumberland, Md. 
Effective 4-5-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


9. Seiberling Rubber and Rubber Workers at 
Barberton and Carey, Ohio. 1,500 hourly 
Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


WAGE EARNER SETTLEMENTS 


8.1¢ per hour average increase (range—7¢ to 
10¢ an hour) 


5% general increase (to nearest penny); 11.1¢ 
per hour average 

Shift premiums increased 2¢ per hour to total 
8¢ and 12¢ per hour 


9¢ per hour general increase (4.25% average). 
Additional 1¢ per hour for maintenance em- 
ployees earning $2.26 per hour or more 


8¢ per hour general increase, Additional 1¢ 
per hour for 2 classifications 


13¢ per hour general increase (5.91% average) 


None 


Changes in incentive program 


None 


None 
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Added: 7th paid holiday 


Cost of fringes: 1¢ per hour 

Revised: Life insurance for retired employe 
and insured disability pay. Paid. time off { 
death in family 


Revised vacations: now 4 weeks after 25 yea 
Previous maximum was 3 weeks after 
years 


No change 


Cost of fringes: 3.77¢ per hour 
Added: time off with pay for death in fami 
New pension plan 


Revised vacations: 3 weeks after 15 ye: 


Added: 3-day funeral pay. Annual traini 
duty reserve pay 

Revised vacations: 1 week after 1 year; 
weeks after 3 years; 3 weeks after 11 yea 
4 weeks after 25; night shift bonus increas 
3¢ per hour 


Added: Paid time off for death in family a 
for military duty 

Revised: Jury duty pay. Vacations now 
weeks for 11 years’ service and 4 weeks | 
25 years 


Cost of fringes: 2¢ per hour 

Added: 38-day funeral pay; make-up pay | 
Reservists during 2-week summer training 

Revised vacations: 1 week after 1 year; 
weeks after 3 years; 3 weeks after 11 yea 
and 4 weeks after 25 


Added: Paid time off for death in family a a 
for 2 weeks’ military reserve duty 

Revised vacations: 3 weeks after 11 years, 
weeks after 25 years 


MANAGEMENT RECOR 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


| ‘Company, Union’ and Duration of Contract 


Other Manufacturing 


. Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and Textile Workers 

at Terre Haute, Ind. and Omaha, Neb. 

270 hourly 
Effective Mar. 
Terre Haute 


. Greenfield Tap & Die and UE, ind., at 
_ Greenfield, Mass. 1,000 hourly (25 sal- 
aried) 

Effective 4-22-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


67. First contract at 


. Hytron (Division of CBS) and IUE at 
Newburyport, Danvers, and Lowell, Mass. 
$,391 hourly 

Effective 2-18-57 (signed 3-11-57). First 

contract 

Duration: 8 years 


. Koehring Division of Koehring Company 
and IAM at Milwaukee, Wis. 200 hourly 
Effective 3-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


. Pure Oil and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 

Workers at Detroit, Mich. 32 hourly 
Effective 3-15-57 (signed 4-22-57; wages 
eff, 4-1-57) . Contract expired 


15. C. A. Swanson & Sons (Subsidiary of 


Campbell Soup) and Meat Cutters at 


_ Salisbury, Md. 600 hourly 


Effective 1-83-57 (signed 8-15-57); wage 
reopener. Contract expires 2-2-59 


. Wyandotte Worsted Company and Textile 
Workers at Pittsfield, Mass.; Waterville, 
Me.; Rochester, N. H.; and Centerville, 
Conn. 1,200 hourly 

Effective 4-29-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Nonmanufacturing 


St Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding and 


Marine & Shipbuilding Workers at Mobile, 


‘Ala. 8,000 hourly 


Effective 3-2-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


8. Builders Association of Kansas City and 
_ Hod Carriers, Building & Common Labor- 
ers District Council. Covers 7,500 hourly 
in 25 Missouri counties and 4 Kansas 
counties 

Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 


rr I New contract: 3 years 


9. New York Telephone and Empire State 
| Telephone Workers, ind., in upstate New 


York. 6,600 hourly 
Effective 3-10-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 15 months 


Pay Adjustments 


4% general increase 
Deferred increase of 2%, Mar. 58 


7¢ per hour general increase (8.4% average). 
Additional 5¢ to tool makers and $¢ to other 
skilled trades 

Deferred increase: 6¢ general increase Apr. ’58; 
additional 2¢ for toolmakers 


6% general increase 

Added: Time and one-half pay for work per- 
formed before regularly scheduled hours 

Deferred increase: 3%, Feb. ’58 and 3%, Feb. 
69 


18.5¢ per hour general increase 

Deferred increases: 10¢ per hour to grade 1 
classifications and 5¢ to grade 2, Sept. 57 

Additional increases ranging from 4¢ to 12¢ an 
hour March ’58 


5% general increase 


9¢ per hour general increase (8.2% average) 


No change 


17¢ per hour general increase. Shift premium 
increased 1¢ per hour 
Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour, Mar. ’58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4.5% average) . 
12.5¢ in Pettis County 

Deferred increases: 10¢ per hour April 1, 1958 
and 10¢ per hour, April 1, 1959. (1958 in- 
crease is 12.5¢ in Pettis County) 


$2 to $5 per week increases 
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Fringe Adjustments 


No change 


Cost of fringes: 6.7¢ per hour (3.2¢ for 1957 
and 3.5¢ for 1958) 

Added: major medical plan; pay for death in 
family; 8th paid holiday (in 1958) and shift 
premiums included in vacation pay 

Revised: basic medical plan and pension plan. 
Normal pension benefit increased to $1.75 per 
year of service. Normal retirement age re- 
duced to 65 (from 68) ; compulsory at 70 


Added: Vacation pay to beneficiary in case of 
employee’s death. 

Revised: Blue Cross-Blue Shield for employees 
made noncontributory. Holiday pay now on 
basis of average straight time earnings; for- 
merly on base rate 


Cost of fringes: 3¢ per hour 
Added: $500 life insurance and 8th paid holi- 
day (day after Thanksgiving) 


Added: 8th paid holiday 
Revised vacation: 4 weeks after 25 years 


No change 


Revised hospital plan: Now daily benefit $12 
(was $8); allowance for extras $120 (was 


$80) 


Added: ‘7th paid holiday; supplemental mili- 
tary reserve pay, and jury duty pay 

Revised: Sick and accident insurance now non- 
contributory. Company contribution to hos- 
pital-medical-surgical insurance increased to 
one-half of premium 


None 


No change 
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Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


Company, Union" and Duration of Contract 


20. Curtiss-Wright Corporation and IAM, at 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Effective 4-15-57, wage reopening 
Contract expires 4-15-58 


21. New England Telephone & Telegraph and 
Telephone Workers, Telephone Traffic 
Workers, Telephone Accounting Workers, 
Telephone Directory Workers, Directory 
Advertiser Salesmen (all ind.) in New 
England states. 35,232 salaried 

Effective 2-57 (signed in March, April, 
and May, 1957) . Contract expired 
New contract: one year 


22. 1,700 retail druggists in the New York 
metropolitan area and Retail Drug Em- 
ployees (RWDSU). 4,000 salaried 

Effective 4-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


23. Greenfield Tap & Die and UE, ind., at 
Greenfield, Mass. 
25 salaried in bargaining unit described 
in 11 above 


24. Lever Brothers and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, at Hammond, Ind. 
70 salaried in bargaining unit described 
in 2 above 


Pay Adjustments 


SALARIED EMPLOYEE SETTLEMENTS 


12¢ per hour average increase 


$2 to $5 per week increase. 5% increase in 
salary and commissions to directory adver- 
tiser salesmen 


$2 to $5 per week general increase 

Hourly rates of part-time employees increased 
proportionately 

Deferred increase: $2 to $5 per week April ’58 
with pro-rated hourly increases for part-time 
employees 


$2.80 per week general increase 


Same as adjustment for hourly in bargaining 
unit. See 2 above 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Fringe Adjustments 


No change 


Revised: Company-paid sick leave. One h 
day eliminated in Vt. 


Added: Company-paid sick leave 
Revised vacation: 3 weeks after 10 years 


Same as adjustment for hourly in bargain 
unit. See 11 above 


Same as adjustment for hourly in bargain 
unit. See 2 above 


Studies in Business Economics 


. 55—Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R. 
. 54-The Business Outlook 1957 
. 53—Interest Rates and Monetary Policy 
( . 52—Income and Resources of Older People 
4 . 51—Productivity in Industry 
3 . 50—The Economics of Consumer Debt 
. 49—The Business Outlook for 1956 
. 48—The “Fair Trade” Question 
. 47—Growth Patterns of States 
. 45—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 
. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 
. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 
. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 
. 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 
. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospec 
. 36—Resources: From Abinddnce A Scarcity by 1975? 
. 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 
. 34—Postdefense Outlook 
. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 
hi. . 32—Growth Patterns in Industry 
. 30—Strike Controls in Essential Industries 
. 29—Defense Economics—CEA Model 
. 28—Key Materials: Current Supply a Outlook 
. 24—Economics of the Work Week 
. 23—When Should Wages Be Increased? 
. 18—America’s Mineral Resource Position 
ri, . 15—Behavior of Wages 
it . 10—Dividend Policy and Tax Problems 
. 9—The “Miracle” of Productivity 
re 8—Union Health and Welfare Funds 
6—Full Employment and Scarcity 
5—Will the Guaranteed Annual Wage Work? 


In the March Business Record 


“How Much Steam in the Boom?”’—Under this title, ‘“Newsweek’’ magazine has 
advertised in leading papers across the country The Conference Board’s 
fourth-quarter report on its continuing study of capital appropriations (finan- 
cially sponsored by ‘’Newsweek’’). The report tells what the 1,000 largest 
producing firms were appropriating for replacement and expansion, thus 
indicating how much braking they were applying to the capital goods boom 
and how much fueling. 


| 


“a Inventories at Work—The monthly highlights article looks at the causes of stock 
accumulations by industries and the differences therein. The answer to what's 


am -..happening- to inventory-sales ratios is sought in the trend in industrial loans, 
* Ms, __ production rates, and in evidences of change in businessmen’s attitudes toward 
® stock building. 

GB. 

a Productivity in the Short Term—We’ve been taught that, by and large, produc- 
Ly c tivity rises in this country about 2% per annum, But it looks as though there 


Don was little or no improvement in 1956. If so, why? And what does the absence 
j : of noticeable improvement signify? 


American Boom in Canada—This article, by the editor of the ‘‘Winnipeg Free 
f Press,’’ cites investment figures, recalls North American history, and discusses 
a | geography, politics and economics. While looking into the future, it interprets 
current economic relations between the two countries. 
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